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president 


We  are  today  beginning 
the  monthly  circulation  in 
one  easy-reference  publica- 
tion of  the  basic  facts, 
figures  and  trends  relating 
to  American  life. 

This  publication,  STATUS, 
A  Monthly  Chartbook  of  So- 
cial and  Economic  Trends, 
began  a  year  ago,  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of 
Vice  President  Rockefeller 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  other  major  Federal 
statistical  agencies  began 
to  prepare  a  selection  of 
computer-drawn  charts  as  a 
briefing  reference  for  the 
President  and  the  Vice 
President.  I  was  so  im- 
pressed by  what  was  being 
produced  that  I  decided,  if 
these  facts  were  available 
to  the  American  people  and 
distributed  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  on  a 
monthly  basis,  both  the 
public  and  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment would  mutually 
benefit. 


STATUS  will  encourage 
this  broader  use  of  statis- 
tics by  systematically 
bringing  together  critical 
domestic  information  from 
all  Federal  agencies  and 
expressing  it  in  clear  and 
easily  understandable  chart 
form. 

STATUS  will  also  enable 
private  citizens  to  know 
how  the  Federal  Government 
invests  the  money  from 
their  taxes.  With  this  in- 
formation, the  reader  can 
cut  through  the  rhetoric 
to  discover  how  much  wel- 
fare really  costs;  or  how 
many  Americans  receive  food 
stamps;  or  whether  dis- 


crimination occurs  in  em- 
ployment and  education;  or 
how  many  people  actually 
work  for  the  local,  State 
and  Federal  governments. 

From  the  outset,  the  aim 
of  this  Administration  has 
been  openness  and  candor. 
The  decision  to  share  with 
all  Americans  these  crit- 
ical data  is  another  ex- 
ample of  open  government  in 
action.  STATUS  is  a  doc- 
ument of  tremendous 
positive  potential.  I  have 
great  faith  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  make  the 
most  of  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

STATUS,  a  Monthly  Chart- 
book  of  Social  and  Economic 
Trends,  is  an  attempt  to  breathe 
life  into  the  many  numbers 
which  spill  daily  from  the 
diverse  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Statistical  System. 

STATUS  is  a  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  current  statis- 
tical information  on  major 
social  and  economic  conditions 
within  the  United 
States.  We  will  make  exten- 
sive use  of  color  in  present- 
ing charts,  tables,  and  maps 
to  convey  complex  statistical 
information  quickly  and 
accurately.  We  will  also 
experiment  with 
different  and  innovative 
graphic  presentation  techniques 
with  the  goal  of  constantly 
improving  reader  understand- 
ing of  the  data. 


STATUS  has  been  designed 
for  the  general  public  as  well 
as  for  the  people  concerned 
with  domestic  and  inter- 
national developments.  It  is 
aimed  at  decision  makers  and 
policymakers  in  all 
fields:  business,  govern- 
ment, and  academic.  The 
magazine  is  not 
intended  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  professional 
statistician  or  economist. 

STATUS  will  also 
provide  listings  of  basic 
sources  for  the  material 
presented.  This  will  enable 
those  readers  with  a  need  for 
more  detailed  data  to  follow 
up  directly  with  the  agencies 
supplying  us  with  the  data. 

The  statistics  which 
originate  in  the  Federal 
agencies  are  not  covered 
by  copyright  and  may  be 
reprinted  from  the  pages 


of  STATUS.  Occasionally 
statistical  material  from 
nongovernmental  sources 
will  be  used  which  may 
require  formal  reprint  per- 
mission from  the  copyright 
owners. 

In  each  edition  of  STATUS, 
major  subdivisions  will  relate 
to  people,  community, 
economy,  and  other  fields 
such  as  science  or  environ- 
ment. Each  issue  will 
highlight  a  subject  of  major 
public  interest  and  will  be 
covered  in  greater  depth. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND 
COMMENTS 

We  hope  that  you  will  offer 
suggestions  for  improving 
the  presentation  of  statis- 
tical data  in  STATUS. 
We  welcome  your 
comments  and  urge  you 
to  make  your  information 


needs  known  for  our  consid- 
eration in  planning  future 
editions. 

Suggestions  and  comments 
should  be  sent  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
20233,  or  Chief  Statistician, 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get, Washington,  D.C.  20503 

FOR  ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

ON  DATA  PRESENTED 

Please  consult  pages  92  to  93 
for  the  source  publications 
from  which  the  statistical  data 
for  this  issue  were  drawn. 
Many   of  these  publications 
are  available  in  public  and 
private  libraries.  The  addresses 
of  the  originating  Federal 
agencies  are  also  presented  for 
reader  convenience.   Write  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  only 
if  it  is  cited  as  a  data  source. 
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Projections 
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POPULATION  ESTIMATES  &  PROJECTIONS 


Demographers  Project 
1985  Population  Range 
Of  228-241  Million 

What  will  be  the  Nation's 
population  in  1985? 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
demographers  have  prepared 
three  sets  of  population 
projections  for  the  U.S. 
reflecting  different  assump- 
tions about  future  fertility 
trends.  Series  I  assumes 


that  the  average  number  of 
lifetime  births  per  woman 
will  move  toward  2.7.  The 
corresponding  assumptions 
for  Series  II  and  Series 
III  are  2.1  and  1.7, 
respectively. 

Based  on  population  pro- 
jections prepared  in  1974, 
the  population  for  1985  is 
projected  to  fall  between 
228  million  (Series  III) 
and  241  million  (Series  I) 


1974-75  U.S.  Population 
Growth  Rate  1.7  Million 

From  1965  to  1975,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  annual  popula- 
tion growth  were  due  primar- 
ily to  changes  in  the  annual 
number  of  births.  However, 
in  1974-75  the  increase  in 
annual  growth  to  1.7  million 
persons  was  partly  a  result 
of  the  entry  of  Vietnamese 
refugees.  This  caused  the 


July  1,  1975  population 
estimate  to  approximate  the 
Series  I  projections.  Under 
the  Series  II  projection, 
annual  population  growth 
would  again  reach  2  million 
by  1980.  An  increase  in 
annual  births  is  projected 
not  because  of  an  increased 
birth  rate,  but  because  of 
the  continuing  increase  in 
the  population  in  the  prime 
child  bearing  ages 
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&  PROJECTIONS 

as  of  July  1 

(In  Millions) 

1965 

194.3 

1970 

204.9 

1975 

213.6 

1980 

Series  I 
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POPULATION        Annual  Population 
ESTIMATES  Increase  July  1  to 

&  PROJECTIONS  June  30 


(In  Millions) 

1965  1966 

2.3 

1970  1971 

2.2 

1975  1976 

Series  I 
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Series  II 

1.6 

Series  III 

1.3 

1980  1981 

Series  I 

2.9 

Series  II 
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Series  III 

1.6 

1984  1985 

Series  1 
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Series  II 

2.3 

Series  III 

1.6 

POPULATION  ESTIMATES  &  PROJECTIONS 


Age  Group  Movement 
Shaped  by  "Baby  Boom" 
And  Fertility  Levels 

Recent  and  future  trends  in 
population  by  age  group  are 
determined  primarily  by 
previous  trends  in  annual 
births.  In  this  regard, 
the  post-Second  World  War 
"baby  boom"  and  subsequent 
decline  in  fertility  are 


responsible  for  the  trends 
seen  in  the  childhood  and 
young  adult  age  groups.  The 
numbers  of  persons  in  the 
25  to  34  and  35  to  44  age 
groups  are  each  projected 
to  increase  by  about  9 
million  between  1975  and 
1985.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  aging  of  the  persons 
born  during  the  "baby  boom. 


Some  declines  will  occur  in 
the  school  age  population 
as  the  baby  boom  members 
grow  out  of  these  age 
groups. 
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POPULATION  ESTIMATES  &  PROJECTIONS 


Population  Pyramids 
Reveal  Major  Changes  in 
Age  Structure 

Population  pyramids  for 
different  years  show  major 
changes  in  the  age  composi- 
tion of  the  population. 
Through  the  middle  adult 
ages,  the  structure  is 


determined  largely  by  pre- 
vious trends  in  fertility. 
Beyond  middle  age,  mortality 
patterns  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  determinant. 
There  are  more  males  than 
females  in  the  pre-adult 
age  groups  because  there 
are  about  5  percent  more 
male  births  than  female 


births.  However,  mortality 
is  higher  among  males  than 
females  throughout  life, 
and  in  the  older  adult  age 
groups  there  are  more 
females  than  males. 


1965    ESTIMATES 


AGE  AND  SEX  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION- 
1965  AND  1975  ESTIMATES,  1985  PROJECTION 


POPULATION  ESTIMATES  &  PROJECTIONS 
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POPULATION  ESTIMATES  &  PROJECTIONS 


Population  in  1985 
Reflects  Overall  Aging 

The  relatively  small  numbers 
of  people  born  during  the 
Depression  of  the  1930's 
will  be  in  the  45  to  54  age 
group  by  1985. 

By  that  year,  too,  the 
members  of  the  "baby  boom' 


born  in  the  late  1940's  and 
1950's  will  have  grown  into 
the  young  adult  classifica- 
tions. 

The  population  under  age 
10  dropped  sharply  between 
1965  and  1975,  reflecting 
the  sharp  drop  in  annual 
births.  However,  the 
structure  of  the  1985 


population  pyramid  under 
age  10  will  depend  on  future 
fertility  trends. 

The  accompanying  1985 
population  pyramid  shows 
the  projected  range  of  the 
under-10  population  using 
the  Census  Bureau's  projec- 
tion series. 
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SELECTED  CURRENT  VITAL  STATISTICS 


Death  Rates  Go  Up 
During  March  Due  to 
Flu  Epidemic 

Birth  Rate: 

During  March  of  this  year, 

the  birth  rate  was  14.5  per 

1,000  population;  about  1 

percent  above  the  rate  for 

March  1975. 

Death  Rate: 

The  crude  death  rate  for 

March  1976  (10.2  deaths  per 

BIRTHS  PER  1,000  POPULATON 


1,000  population)  was  7.4 
percent  higher  than  for 
March  1975,  and  was  the 
highest  recorded  for  this 
month  since  the  severe 
influenza  epidemic  of  1963 
when  the  crude  death  rate 
for  March  was  11.1.  The 
cumulative  death  rate  for 
January-March  1976  (9.9  per 
1 ,000  population)  was  the 
same  as  the  rate  for  the 
corresponding  period  for 


1975.  This  suggests  that 
the  effect  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  January- 
February  1975  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the 
February-March  1976  epi- 
demic on  the  cumulative 
rate  for  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year. 
Infant  Mortality: 
For  deaths  due  to  certain 
diseases  of  early  infancy, 
the  rate  per  1,000  live 


births  continued  sharply 
downward. 
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BIRTHS&  FERTILITY 


Record  Low  Fertility 
Rates  Since  1972 

In  1975  there  were  slightly 
more  than  3  million  births, 
about  the  same  as  in  1921 , 
even  though  the  total 
population  has  more  than 
doubled  during  this  54-year 
interval. 

Although  the  number  of 
births  in  1921  and  1975  was 
almost  the  same,  there 


were  wide  annual  variations 
in  the  intervening  years. 

An  annual  low  of  2.3 
million  births  occurred  in 
1933  in  the  middle  of  the 
Depression. 

Just  24  years  later  in 
the  midst  of  the  "baby  boom" 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
a  record  annual  high  of 
4.3  million  births  was 
recorded  in  1957. 


Paralleling  the  fluctua- 
tions in  annual  numbers  of 
births,  the  total  fertility 
rate  (see  Notes  and  Defini- 
tions) reached  a  high  of 
3.7  in  1957.  Each  year 
since  1972  has  seen  a 
record  low  fertility  rate 
set  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  1930's,  fertility 
dipped  below  the  population 
replacement  fertility  level 
(see  Notes  and  Definitions). 


During  the  years  after 
World  War  II r  fertility  far 

exceeded  replacement  needs. 
Since  1972,  rates  have 
again  fallen  short  of  those 
needed  for  replacement. 

Even  at  the  current  sub- 
replacement  rates,  however, 
it  would  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  population  stopped 
growing  because  of  the 
numbers  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 
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10   EMPLOYMENTS  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment  Continues 
Rise  in  May; 
Unemployment  Drops 

Unemployment  resumed  its 
downward  course  in  May  while 
employment  continued  upward. 

Total  employment  rose  by 
300,000  to  another  new  high 
of  87.7  million.  Adult 
women  accounted  for  about 
half  the  May  gain.  Since 
the  March  1975  low,  employ- 


ment has  advanced  by  3.6 
million. 

Following  2  months  of 
little  change,  unemployment 
declined  by  180,000  persons 
to  6.9  million.  Total  job- 
lessness has  now  fallen  1 .4 
million  from  the  May  1975 
recession  high. 

The  civilian  labor  force 
held  about  steady  in  May  at 
94.6  million  after  a  720,000 
increase  in  April. 


Unemployment  Rate  Drops 
To  7.3%,  Lowest  Since 
December  1974 

The  overall  unemployment 
rate  dropped  to  7.3  percent 
in  May  compared  with  7.5 
percent  in  the  previous  2 
months  and  the  recession 
peak  of  8.9  percent  recorded 
a  year  earlier.  The  May 
rate  was  the  lowest  in 
17  months. 


The  rate  for  full-time 
workers  declined  to  6.8 
percent.  Unemployment 
among  household  heads  was 
unchanged  at  4.8  percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT  &  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Unemployment  Improves 
For  Adult  Women  and 
Black  Men 

May  unemployment  rate  im- 
provements took  place  almost 
entirely  among  adult  women. 

The  rate  for  white  adult 
females  dropped  from  6.7  to 
6.3  percent  while  that  for 
adult  females  of  black  and 
other  races  declined  from 
10.8  to  10.4  percent.  Both 


rates  are  the  lowest  since 
November  1974. 

The  unemployment  rate 
for  adult  men  edged  upward 
from  5.4  to  5.6  percent. 
An  increase  among  white 
adult  males,  from  4.9  to 
5.1  percent,  more  than  off- 
set a  significant  improve- 
ment among  adult  males, 
black  and  other  races. 

Teenage  unemployment  was 
virtually  unchanged  in  May. 
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12   EMPLOYMENT  &  UNEMPLOYMENT 


White-Collar  Unemployment 
Down;  Blue-Collar 
Unchanged  at  9% 

In  May  the  unemployment  rate 
for  workers  in  white-collar 
occupations  edged  down  to 
4.6  percent,  a  rate  which 
has  been  virtually  unchanged 
since  June  1975.  A  decline 
to  6.4  percent  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  clerical 
workers  was  responsible  for 


the  improvement  in  the 
white-collar  rate. 

Joblessness  among  blue- 
collar  workers  was  unchanged 
at  9  percent.  This  compares 
with  a  recession  peak  of 
12.8  percent  in  May  1975. 
The  unchanged  rate  was  the 
result  of  a  decline  in  the 
unemployment  rate  for  craft 
and  kindred  workers  which 
was  offset  by  an  increase  in 
the  rate  for  nonfarm  laborers. 


Unemployment  Rates  in 
Manufacturing  and 
Construction  Improve 

Among  the  major  industry 
groups  there  were  significant 
improvements  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  manufacturing 
and  construction. 

Manufacturing  unemploy- 
ment dropped  to  a  7.3-per- 
cent rate  from  7.6  percent 
the  previous  month.  Both 


durable  and  nondurable  goods 
industries  shared  in  the 
decline. 

Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  dropped 
to  14.1  percent,  lowest 
since  November  1974. 

In  transportation  and 
public  utilities,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  climbed  from 
4.1  to  5.3  percent.  This 
is  the  sharpest  1 -month 
rise  since  January  1975. 
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LABOR  TURNOVER  IN  MANUFACTURING 
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Manufacturing  Job  Roll 
Additions  Dip  in  April; 
First  Since  Oct.  1975 

Total  additions  to  manufac- 
turing employment  rolls 
declined  to  a  rate  of  4.1 
per  100  employees  in  April. 
These  additions  (accessions) 
cover  permanent  and  tempor- 
ary workers  including  both 
new  and  rehired  employees. 
Since  December  1974,  when 


the  total  accession  rate 
hit  a  low  of  3.1  per  100 
workers,  accessions  have 
increased  32  percent. 

The  total  separation 
rate— permanent  or  temporary 
terminations  of  employment- 
declined  to  3.7  per  100 
workers  in  April.  This  was 
the  first  decline  since 
January. 


Layoffs,  Quits  Up  in 
April;  New  Hires  Down 

Layoffs  and  quits  continued 
to  rise  in  April. 

The  layoff  rate  rose  to 
1 .3  percent,  the  second  in- 
crease since  September  1975. 
Since  last  April,  layoffs 
have  dropped  50  percent. 

The  quit  rate,  which 
partially  reflects  worker 
assessment  of  job 


opportunities,  rose  to  1.8 
percent.  This  was  the  third 
increase  and  the  highest 
level  recorded  since 
November  1974. 

New  hires  declined  to 
2.7  percent,  a  decrease  of 
7  percent  from  the  March 
rate  of  2.9  percent,  the 
highest  level  since  Septem- 
ber 1974.  Over  the  year, 
new  hires  have  increased 
59  percent. 
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14      AVERAGE  WORKWEEK 


Average  Workweek  in 
Manufacturing  Recovers 
From  April  Decline 

The  average  workweek 
rebounded  from  depressed 
April  levels,  which  had 
been  affected  by  religious 
observances  during  the 
survey  period.  Hours  for 
all  production  and  non- 
supervisory  workers  on 
private  nonagricultural 


payrolls  increased  by  0.3 
hour  in  May  to  36.3  hours. 

The  manufacturing  work- 
week rose  0.9  hour,  with 
nearly  all  of  the  increase 
in  factory  overtime.  In- 
creases were  recorded  in 
most  durable  and  nondur- 
able goods  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  average  workweek 
in  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  climbed  0.3 


hour  in  May  to  36.8  hours, 
highest  since  February  1975. 
All  other  industry  groups 
remained  at  or  near  prior 
month  levels. 
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PERSONAL  INCOME 
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Personal  Income  Up 
For  Tenth  Straight 
Month  During  May 

Total  personal  income  in- 
creased $1 1 .1  billion  in 
May.  This  was  the  tenth 
consecutive  gain  and  the 
fifth  in  a  row  exceeding 
$10  billion.  Personal 
income  reached  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$1,357.2  billion  in  May, 


an  increase  of  1 1.5  percent 
from  May  1975. 

Private  wages  and  salar- 
ies increased  $6.3  billion 
in  May,  compared  to  the 
$6.5  billion  rise  reported 
in  April.  Payrolls  in  com- 
modity-producing industries 
and  distributive  industries 
rose  less  in  May.  Payrolls 
in  service  industries  ad- 
vanced $2.3  billion,  sub- 
stantially more  than  the 


$1 .7  billion  increase 
reported  in  April. 

Government  wages  and 
salaries  rose  $1 .1  billion, 
the  largest  gain  since  last 
November. 

Transfer  payments,  which 
include  Social  Security, 
unemployment,  and  veterans 
benefits,  declined  $0.6 
billion  in  May  following 
a  $1 .6  billion  drop  in 


April.  April  payments 
were  revised  downward  as 
new  data  indicated  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  low- 
income  families  were  not 
taking  advantage  of  the 
earned-income  credit. 
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16     URBAN  FAMILY  BUDGET 


Typical  Urban  Family 
Living  Costs  Rise 
8%  from  '74  to  '75 

In  Autumn  1975,  a  typical 
urban  family  of  four  re- 
quired $1  5,318  a  year  to 
maintain  a  moderate  standard 
of  living.  The  same  family 
could  live  at  a  lower  budget 
level  for  $9,588,  or  at  a 
higher  level  allowing  some 
luxuries  for  $22,294  a  year. 


From  Autumn  1974  to 
Autumn  1957,  total  consump- 
tion costs  rose  about  7  per- 
cent for  the  lower  budget 
and  8  percent  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  higher  budgets. 

The  largest  increases 
occurred  in  homeowner  costs 
(included  as  a  housing  cost 
only  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  budgets),  trans- 
portation, and  medical  care. 


Since  various  consumption 
items  comprised  different 
proportions  of  each  budget 
level,  cost  changes  had 
varying  effects, 

For  example,  the  change 
in  food  costs  was  largest 
for  the  higher  budget. 
However,  food  comprises  a 
larger  proportion  of  total 
consumption  costs  at  the 


lower  budget  level,  and 
thus  food  price  increases 
had  a  larger  effect  on  the 
total  increase  for  the  lower 
level  budget. 
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URBAN  FAMILY  BUDGET 

City  Family  Budgets 
Range  from  Anchorage 
High  to  Austin  Low 

Differences  in  family  bud- 
get levels  in  various  cities 
reflect  not  only  price 
level  differences,  but  also 
regional  differences  in 
climate,  types  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and 
taxes. 

For  the  lower  budget. 
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costs  were  8  percent  higher 
in  metropolitan  than  in 
nonmetropolitan  urban  areas. 
The  metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan  difference  was  13 
percent  for  the  intermediate 
budget  and  18  percent  for 
the  higher  budget. 

Intermediate  budget  levels 
were  lowest  in  the  South 
and  highest  in  the  far  West 
and  Northeast.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  remained  the  most 


expensive  place  to  live, 
while  Boston  was  the  highest 
city  in  the  48  contiguous 
United  States. 

A  hypothetical  family  of 
four  living  in  Austin,  Texas, 
found  living  costs  nearly 
40  percent  lower  than 
Anchorage  and  26  percent 
less  than  Boston. 
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18     FOOD  STAMPS 


Food  Stamp  Program 
Participation,  Costs 
Escalate  in  6  Years 

Between  1969  and  1975  par- 
ticipation in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  rose  from  2.9  mil- 
lion persons— nearly  VA 
percent  of  the  population— 
to  17.1  million  persons- 
more  than  8  percent.  The 
largest  increase  occurred 
in  1971  when  the  program 


was  amended  to  nationalize 
eligibility  requirements 
and  greatly  expand  benefits 
to  participants.  The  1971 
participation  rates  doubled 
those  of  1970  and  tripled 
the  level  of  1969. 

In  1975,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the 
program,  persons  from  house- 
holds receiving  public 
assistance  accounted  for 
less  than  half  of  all 


persons  receiving  food 
stamps. 

As  participation  in- 
creased, USDA  expenditures 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
grew  substantially— from 
S250  million  in  1969,  to 
an  estimated  $5.6  billion 
in  1976. 

The  Food  Stamp  Bonus 
(that  part  of  the  coupon 
allotment  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government)  accounts 


for  the  major  portion  of  all 
USDA  Food  Stamp  expenditures 
In  1959,  91  cents  of  every 
USDA  Food  Stamp  dollar  was 
expended  for  food  costs. 
This  figure  rose  to  96  cents 
per  dollar  in  1974,  but  de- 
creased to  93  cents  out  of 
every  1975  dollar  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  in  admini- 
strative and  other  program 
costs. 
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The  total  value  of  food 
stamps  issued  in  1969  was 
$600  million,  which  rose  to 
$7.3  billion  in  1975.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the 
Federal  Government's  contri- 
bution increased  from  approx- 
imately one-third  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  value. 
Rising  food  prices  were 
largely  responsible  for  the 
increase. 


The  average  monthly 
"bonus"  received  by  a  typi- 
cal food  stamp  recipient 
has  moved  upward  from  $6.63 
in  1969  to  $21.40  in  1975. 
After  allowing  for  increases 
in  food  prices,  the  "real" 
bonus  (in  1967  dollars) 
rose  $6.33  between  1969 
and  1975. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program 
enables  low-income  house- 


holds to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  with- 
out spending  more  than  30 
percent  of  their  net  in- 
come (or  at  no  cost  if  they 
have  little  or  no  income). 
Participants  may  obtain  a 
specified  allotment  of 
Food  Stamps  (based  on  family 
size)  at  a  specified  cost 
based  on  family  income. 


The  difference  is  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Bonus. 
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Decline  Expected  in 
School  Enrollments 

Total  fall  enrollment  in 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  plus  degree-credit 
enrollment  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  in- 
creased from  53  million  in 
1964  to  59  million  in  1974, 
but  is  expected  to  drop  to 
about  55  million  by  the 
fall  of  1984. 


At  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  regular 
day  school  enrollment  rose 
from  47.7  million  students 
in  the  fall  of  1964  to  51.3 
million  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
But  by  1974,  this  enrollment 
had  dropped  back  to  49.8 
million.  The  decline  is 
expected  to  continue, 
possibly  falling  to  44.8 
million  students  by  1984, 
which  would  result  in  a 


rate  nearly  3  million 
students  lower  than  the 
1964  enrollment  rate. 

In  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including 
both  2-  and  4-year  schools, 
degree-credit  enrollment 
grew  from  5  million  in 
1964  to  9  million  in  1974. 
The  increase  is  expected 
to  continue  until  1981, 
possibly  reaching  an 
enrollment  of  10.2  million 


students.  However,  a  drop 
in  the  rate  is  expected  to 
begin  after  1981,  with  1984 
projections  set  at  9.8 
million  students. 
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Coverage  Differs  by 
Family  Income,  Age 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of 
modern  American  life  is  the 
widespread  use  of  private 
health  insurance  plans  to 
help  pay  for  family  health 
care  needs. 

Nevertheless,  data  from 
the  Health  Interview  Survey 
of  116,000  persons  living 
in  40,000  households  show 


that  family  income  is  a 
dominant  factor  in  coverage 
by  private  health  insurance 
plans.  For  example,  in  1974 
93  percent  of  the  25  to  64 
age  group  with  family  in- 
come of  $1 5,000  and  over 
had  private  health  insurance. 
In  contrast,  less  than  half 
of  the  same  age  group  with 
family  income  of  less  than 
$5,000  participated  in  such 
plans. 


Although  not  covered  by 
private  health  insurance, 
many  in  the  low  income 
group  are  eligible  for 
public  assistance  benefits 
such  as  Medicaid. 

The  vast  majority  of 
persons  65  years  and  older 
receive  health  care  bene- 
fits through  the  Medicare 
program. 
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Population  Composition 
and  Life  Expectancy 

Until  the  1950  decennial 
census,  men  had  always  out- 
numbered women  in  the 
United  States.  In  that 
year,  however,  a  trend 
first  noted  in  the  1920 
census  resulted  in  a 
smaller  number  of  males 
than  females  in  the  U.S. 


population  (98.7  males  per 
100  females).  That  trend 
is  continuing. 

Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  life  expectancy  at 
birth  has  improved  more  for 
women  than  for  men.  Women 
born  in  1900  could  expect 
to  live  for  48.3  years 
compared  with  men's  life 
expectancy  of  46.3  years, 
a  difference  of  only  2 


years.  Females  born  in 
1974,  however,  can  expect 
to  live  for  75.8  years 
compared  with  68.1  years 
for  males,  a  difference  of 
almost  8  years. 

One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  improved  longevity  of 
women  has  been  the  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  maternal 
mortality  rate.  Deaths 
related  to  pregnancy  and 


childbirth  have  dropped 
from  690  deaths  per  100,00 
live  births  in  the  early 
1920's  to  15  deaths  per 
100,000  live  births  in 
1973. 
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Marital  Status  and 
General  Fertility 

Recent  marriage  and  divorce 
trends  in  the  United  States 
have  resulted  in  a  growing 
proportion  of  women  who  are 
single  or  divorced  and  not 
remarried.  Between  1950 
and  1975  the  proportion  of 
single  women  increased  16 
percent.  During  the  same 
period  divorce  rates  more 


than  doubled,  while  marriage 
rates  declined  by  10  percent. 

During  the  past  quarter- 
century,  fertility  of 
American  women  has  fluctu- 
ated widely  from  near-record 
highs  in  the  late  1950's  to 
all-time  lows  in  recent 
years.  Current  fertility 
rates,  if  maintained,  would 
eventually  result  in  an 
excess  of  deaths  over  births 
in  the  United  States. 
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Labor  Force  Participation 

The  dramatic  increase  in 
women's  labor  force  partici- 
pation during  recent  years 
is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  American  woman's  chang- 
ing social  and  economic 
roles. 

The  percentage  of  working 
wives  (husband  present) 
nearly  doubled  between  1950 
and  1975.  During  the  same 


period,  labor  force  partici- 
pation among  mothers  of 
preschool  children  rose  more 
than  200  percent.  By  1975, 
more  than  half  of  all 
married  women  (husband 
present)  with  school  age 
children  held  jobs  outside 
the  home— an  increase  of 
84.8  percent  over  1950. 
Increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  translating  educa- 
tional attainments  into 


earnings  potential  in  the 
labor  force.  Largest  gains 
in  the  last  quarter-century 
have  been  achieved  by  women 
with  1  to  3  years  of  college. 
Labor  force  participation 
for  that  group  increased 
nearly  43  percent  since 
1952. 
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Median  Annual  Earnings 

For  U.S.  women,  the  relative 
returns  for  working  year- 
round  full-time  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  for 
men.  In  recent  years  the 
income  gap  has  continued 
to  widen. 

In  1960,  median  annual 
earnings  for  men  in  the 
full-time  civilian  labor 


force  was  65  percent  more 
than  for  women.  By  1974, 
the  typical  male  worker  was 
making  75  percent  more  than 
the  average  woman. 

As  a  group,  women  in 
scientific  and  engineering 
fields  fare  better  than  the 
average  in  their  earnings 
ratio  with  men.  Their 
basic  annual  salary  rates 
for  1974  (excluding  bonuses, 


commissions,  etc.)  ranged 
from  about  72  percent  to 
about  88  percent  of  men's 
salaries. 

A  critical  factor  in- 
volved in  assessing  differ- 
ing earning  rates  of  women 
and  men  is  the  amount  of 
lifetime  work  experience. 
But  even  after  adjusting 
for  differences  in  job 
status,  education,  and 


lifetime  work  experience, 
a  1967  study  showed  that 
the  wages  of  women  were 
estimated  to  be  only  about 
62  percent  as  high  as  those 
of  men. 
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Educational  Attainment 

Higher  education  has  been 
an  area  of  major  advancement 
for  women— especially  black 
women— in  the  last  15  years 
The  proportion  of  all  25  to 
29-year-old  women  with 
bachelor's  (or  higher) 
degrees  more  than  doubled 
between  1960  and  1975. 
During  those  years,  college 
attainment  at  the  under- 


graduate level  ( 1  to  3  years) 
among  black  women  increased 
at  more  than  twice  the  rate 
of  white  women. 

In  1974,  women  of  Spanish 
origin  were  at  an  educational 
attainment  level  well  below 
the  national  average  for  all 
women.  Only  4  percent  of  all 
Spanish  origin  women  had 
completed  4  or  more  years  of 
college  compared  to  10.1 
percent  of  all  U.S.  women. 
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CHARTING 
200  YEARS  OF 
AMERICA'S  HISTORY 

The  story  of  America  can 
be  told  through  the  statis- 
tical numbers  which  reflect 
our  development  as  a  Nation 
America's  statistical  history 
began  with  the  founding  of 
the  Nation,  when  the  require- 
ment for  a  decennial  census 
of  population  was  built 
into  the  Constitution. 

This  month's  special 
feature  is  a  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  the  history  of 
America  as  revealed  by 
historical  statistics. 

The  charts  for  this 
month's  special  feature  are 
based  on  a  1 ,300-page  report 
of  Historical  Statistics  of 
the  United  States,  Colonial 
Times  to  1970,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  celebration  of  the 
Nation's  Bicentennial. 

The  Historical  Statistics 
report  contains  a  wide  range 
of  data  detailing  the  social 
and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States  from 
the  establishment  of  the 
first  colonies  to  the 
present  time. 

Historical  statistics 
provide  a  rich  insight  into 
the  past  of  our  Nation  and 
can  help  us  chart  our  way 
into  a  greater  future. 
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28      POPULATION:    1610-1970 


Becoming  An  Urban 
Nation:  1920  Proved 
The  Turning  Point 

Until  the  1920  census,  the 
majority  of  the  American 
population  lived  in  rural 
areas.  In  that  year  the 
urban  population  overtook 
the  rural  population  for 
the  first  time— 54.2  million 
to  51.6  miljion. 

The  first  census  in  1 790 

MILLIONS   OF    PERSONS 
1 


showed  only  5  percent  of 
the  population  (202,000) 
living  in  urban  areas;  by 
1970,  the  urban  population 
had  grown  to  73.5  percent. 

The  decade-by-decade  pop- 
ulation growth  of  the  U.S. 
(as  shown  by  the  decennial 
censuses)  ranged  from  26.6 
percent  to  36.4  percent  be- 
tween 1790  and  1870.  That 
the  population  growth  rate 
between  censuses  has  de- 


clined since  then  can  be 
seen  from  the  1 960  to  1 970 
13.3  percentage  increase. 
The  lowest  10-year  rate  of 
increase  was  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 
Between  1930  and  1940,  the 
U.S.  population  grew  by 
only  7.2  percent. 

In  1790,  36  percent  of 
all  households  consisted  of 
7  or  more  persons  compared 
with  5  percent  in  1970. 


One-person  households,  only 
4  percent  of  the  total  in 
1790,  had  grown  to  17  per- 
cent by  1970. 

U.S.  land  area  totaled 
865,000  square  miles  in 
1790  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons per  square  mile  was 
4.5.  In  1970,  the  land  area 
exceeded  3.5  million  square 
miles  and  the  population 
density  was  57.5  persons  per 
square  mile. 
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Immigrants  Total 
45.4  Million  Between 
Revolution  and  1970 

The  waves  of  humanity  which 
have  come  to  America's 
shores  as  immigrants  since 
the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  1970   add  up 
to  45.4  million  men,  women, 
and  children— more  than 
the  entire  1870  population 
of  the  U.S. 


The  countries  or  areas 
from  which  almost  half  the 
immigrants  have  come  are: 
Germany,  Italy,  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

The  peak  year  for  immi- 
gration into  the  U.S.  was 
1907  when  almost  1.3  million 
newcomers  were  recorded. 
Of  this  total,  93  percent 


came  from  Europe,  with 
Italy  alone  contributing 
22  percent;  72  percent  were 
males  and  86  percent  were 
in  the  14  to  44  age  bracket. 
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Life  Expectancy 
Improves  Steadily 
for  Average  American 

Life  expectancy  for  the 
U.S.  white  population  has 
increased  from  47.6  years 
for  those  persons  born  in 
1900  to  72.2  years  for 
those  born  in  1973.  For 
blacks  and  other  races,  it 
went  from  33  to  65.9  years. 

PER    1 .000  POPULATION 


These  life  expectancy 
rates  reflect  a  generally 
steady  decline  in  the  death 
rate  (number  of  deaths- 
excluding  fetal— per  1,000 
population)  from  17.2  in 
1900  to  9.0  in  1975. 

In  1975,  the  birth  rate 
dropped  to  14.8  live  births 
per  1,000  population.  This 
is  the  lowest  in  history. 
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Death  Causes  Vary 
As  Medical  Research 
Leads  to  Treatment 

Death  rates  (deaths  per 
100,000  population)  for 
various  diseases  and  ail- 
ments have  fluctuated 
widely  since  1900. 

For  instance,  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  1900 
hit  a  rate  of  194.4,  but  by 
1975  had  almost  disappeared 

YEARS 


to  a  low  of  1 .5.  Flu  deaths, 
too,  showed  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  same  period 
from  202.2  to  26.3. 

Various  types  of  cancer 
(malignant  neoplasms)  in- 
creased in  the  death  rate, 
from  64  in  1900  to  174.4 
in  1970.    Death  rates  from 
heart  and  circulatory  sys- 
tem ailments  jumped  in  the 
same  period  from  345.2  to 
458.3. 
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By  Cause,  per  100,000  Population: 
Tuberculosis,  All  Forms 
Malignant  Neoplasms 
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Major  Cardiovascular 
Renal  Diseases 
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Nation's  Labor  Force 
Grows  as  Population, 
Businesses  Expand 

The  U.S.  civilian  labor 
force  has  increased  more 
than  21/2  times  between  1 900 
and  1975. 

Over  this  period  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers 
has  fluctuated  widely  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
general  economy. 

MILLIONS  OF  PERSONS 


For  example,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  U.S.  was  at 
its  highest  in  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1933  when 
25.2  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  was  out  of 
work.  In  contrast,  the 
highest  employment  year 
was  1944  (during  World 
War  II  when  only  1.2 
percent  was  unemployed. 


Occupational  Shifts 
Reflect  Changes  in 
the  Economy 

How  American  workers  earn 
their  living  has  changed 
radically  since  1820.  Then 
the  young  Nation  was  pre- 
dominantly agricultural 
and  nonfarm  workers  repre- 
sented only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  employ- 
ment figure. 

EMPLOYMENT 


With  industrialization 
of  the  economy  has  come 
the  predominance  of  white 
and  blue  collar  workers  in 
the  work  force. 
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32     EDUCATION  &  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Education  Progress 
In  America 

In  1870,  school  enrollment 
of  the  white  population 
included  54  percent  of 
those  aged  5-19.  The  cor- 
responding rate  for  black 
and  other  races  was  10  per- 
cent. In  1970,  enrollment 
percentages  of  the  same 
age  group  were  88  for  the 
white  population  and  85  for 


blacks  and  other  races. 

In  1870,  16,000  persons 
or  2  percent  of  the  17-year- 
old  population  graduated 
from  high  school.  By  1970 
the  total  reached  2.9  million 
or  76  percent. 

Twenty  percent  of  the 
entire  population  was 
classed  as  illiterate  in 
1870  but  by  1969  the  pro- 
portion had  dropped  to  1 
percent. 


Public  Social  Welfare 
Expenditures  Grow 
To  $146  Billion  Level 

Social  welfare  expenditures 
under  public  programs 
totaled  $318  million  in 
1890.  This  represented  2.4 
percent  of  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product. 

By  1970,  the  total  expen- 
ded for  welfare  approached 


$146  billion,  or  15.3  per- 
cent of  the  GNP. 

(These  expenditures 
cover  the  Federal  government, 
most  States,  and  some  local- 
ities.) 

Expressed  on  a  per  capita 
spending  basis  (actual 
prices),  the  1970  spending 
was  $701  compared  with  $32 
in  1929. 
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19th  Century  America 
Characterized  by  Heavier 
Voter  Participation 

Voters  in  the  1800's  ex- 
hibited greater  interest  in 
voting  in  Presidential 
elections.  In  fact,  per- 
centage of  the  estimated 
eligible  population  casting 
votes  frequently  exceeded 
75  percent.  In  recent 
Presidential  elections,  the 


voter  participation  rate  has 
stayed  in  the  60-percent 
range. 

Persons  casting  votes 
have  ranged  from  a  low  of 
26.9  percent  in  1840  to  a 
high  of  81.8  percent  in  1876. 
Since  1900,  the  highest 
voter  participation  rate 
was  73.2  percent  in  1900 
while  the  lowest  came  in 
1924  with  48.9  percent. 


Presidential  Voting 
Shows  Close  Popular 
Votes  in  '60,  '68 

The  history  of  American 
Presidential  voting  is 
marked  by  a  number  of  close 
popular  votes.  In  1960, 
J.F.  Kennedy  won  over  R.M. 
Nixon  by  only  11 9,000  votes 
out  of  the  68.8  million 
ballots  cast.  In  turn, 
Nixon  won  over  H.H.  Humphrey 


in  1968  by  510,000  votes 
out  of  a  73.2  million  total. 

In  the  31  Presidential 
elections  held  from  1852 
to  1972,  the  Republican 
Party  candidate  won  18 
times  and  the  Democratic 
Party  candidate,  13. 
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1824        1860        1900        1940        1972 


Percent 


Voter  Participation 


Popular  Vote  Cast: 
Whig/Republican 
Democrat 


26.9        81.2        73.2        62.5        63.0 


Millions 


1.9  7.2         22.3        47.2 
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34      NATIONAL  INCOME  &  PRODUCT 
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Per  Capita  GNP  and 
Personal  Consumption 
Double  Since  1929 

Both  the  gross  national 
product  and  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  per 
capita  have  more  than 
doubled  between  1929  and 
1974  (in  constant  1958 
dollars).  Per  capita  GNP 
rose  from  $1,671  in  1929 
to  $3,875  in  1974. 

1958  DOLLARS 


Per  capita  disposable 
personal  income  (per  capita 
personal  income  less  per- 
sonal tax  and  nontax  pay- 
ments) has  continued  a 
steady  rise  from  the 
$1,831  figure  in  1958  to 
the  1974  total  of  $2,845. 
During  the  depression 
years  of  1932-34,  the  dis- 
posable personal  income 


total  dipped  below  $1,000, 
reaching  a  low  point  of 
$921  in  1932. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
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Number  of  U.S. 
Businesses  Grew  to 
Over  2.5  Million  in  1960 

The  total  number  of  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  U.S. 
peaked  at  2.7  million  in 
1959  and  1960.  The  total 
had  dropped  to  2.6  million 
by  1974. 

Business  concerns  in 
the  U.S.  reached  the  1  mil- 
lion mark  in  1888.  But  it 


took  only  36  more  years 
before  the  number  topped 
2  million  in  1924. 

Since  1900  the  highest 
business  failure  rate  of 
154  per  10,000  business 
enterprises  occurred  in 
1932  during  the  depression. 

The  fewest  failures 
came  in  1945  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  only  4 
out  of  every  10,000  busi- 
nesses failed. 


Common  Stock  Index 
Up  Over  Eightfold 
Since  1940-1943 

Between  1940-43  and  1975 
the  Standard  and  Poor's 
index  of  common  stocks 
has  gone  up  from  1 0  to 
86.2.  The  index  high 
point  came  in  1972,  when 
it  reached  109.2. 

The  index  consists  of 
three  parts:  Industrial, 


railroad,  and  utilities. 
The  industrial  stock  index 
reached  a  high  of  121.8 
in  1972  before  tapering  off 
to  106.2  in  1974.  The 
high  mark  for  the  utility 
index  was  76.08  in  1965 
while  the  top  railroad 
index  was  48.84  in  1968. 
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The  Ups  and  Downs 
Of  Prices  in  U.S. 
From  1860  to  1975 

Inflation,   recession,  war 
—all  have  played  their 
part  in  shaping  the  jagged 
record  of  wholesale  and 
consumer  prices  between 
1860  and  1975. 

The  accompanying  chart, 
which  uses  1967  prices  as 
the  100  index  base,  graphic- 

INDEX,     1967-100 


ally  shows  the  widely 
differing  price  patterns. 

The  lowest  indicies  of 
both  wholesale  and  consumer 
prices  were  registered  in 
the  early  1890's.  The 
highest  have  occurred  in 
the  last  few  years. 


5  Lbs.  of  Sugar  Cost 
25  cents  in  1932;  Other 
Food  Prices  Compared 

The  lowest  retail  prices  on 
record  in  the  U.S.  since 
1890  for  common  food  items 
are: 

Flour,  1 1.5  cents  for  5  lb. 
in  1894;  sugar,  25  cents  for 
5  lb.,  1932;  round  steak, 
12.2  cents  per  lb.,  1894;  bacon, 
12.5 cents  per  lb.,  1890;  butter. 


23.8  cents  per  lb.,  1896; eggs 

18.9  cents  per  dozen,  1897; 
potatoes,  12  cents  for  10  lb., 
1896;  and  milk,  13.4  cents  fo 
half  gal.  (delivered), 
1897-99. 

For  most  foods  listed  in 
the  accompanyinq  charts, 
prices  in  1970  are 
the  highest  since  1890. 
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Average  Annual  Rise 
In  Industrial  Output 
Hit  Peak  in  '40'45 

Since  1860,  the  most  rapid 
growth  in  rates  of  indus- 
trial production  came  dur- 
ing the  World  War  II  years 
of  1 940  to  1 945  with  annual 
increases  of  over  1 0  per- 
cent. 

Until  that  time,  the 
only  periods  that  the 


annual  rise  in  industrial 
production  averaged  more 
than  8  percent  came  during 
1875-80  and  1885-90. 

Other  periods  when  the 
figure  almost  reached  8 
percent  were  1865-70, 
1900-05,  and  1935-40. 

In  1925-30,  the  growth 
of  industrial  production 
averaged  less  than  1  per- 
cent per  year.  And  in  the 
depression  era  of  1930-35, 


industrial  production  went 
down  on  the  average  of  0.7 
percent  a  year. 

The  Civil  War  marked 
the  beginning  of  rapid 
growth  in  American  indus- 
trial production.  Indus- 
trial development  received 
another  impetus  with  the 
introduction  of  the  assem- 
bly line  process  in  the 
late  19th  Century. 
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Almost  2  Million 
Housing  Units 
Started  in  1973 

In  1973,  more  housing  units 
were  started  than  in  any 
other  year  in  our  history. 

The  first  1  million 
housing  starts  year  was 
1946,  the  year  after  World 
War  II  ended.  In  1950, 
starts  almost  reached  the 
2  million  level.  The 


million  mark  was  exceeded 
for  the  first  time  in  1971. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
peak  was  reached  in  1925 
with  937,000  units. 

The  low  point  in  starts 
was  in  1933,  with  93,000 
units. 


New  Construction 
Value  at  Highest 
During  Late  1960's 

Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  new   construction,  in 
constant  dollars,  has  in- 
creased without  serious 
interruptions.  The  value 
put  in  place  in  the  second 
half  of  the  60's  was  almost 
twice  that  of  the  previous 
peak  years  of  the  20's. 


Owner-Occupied  Housing 
Outnumbered  Rented 
First  in  '45 

From  1890  through  1940, 
fewer  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  housing  units 
were  owner-occupied.  In 
1945  the  percentage  of 
owner-occupied  units  was 
53.2  and  by  1970  owners 
outnumbered  by  63  to  67 
percent. 
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Exports,  Imports 
Play  Large  Role 
In  U.S.  Commerce 

The  value  of  America's 
foreign  trade  (total  mer- 
chandise, gold,  and  silver) 
has  grown  substantially 
since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

In  1975,  the  value  of 
exports  totaled  $106.2  bil- 
lion compared  with  imports 


of  $96.1  billion,  a  $10.1 
billion  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  the  first  since 
1970.  Prior  totals  exceeded 
imports  back  in  1 941 .  The 
depression  era  from  1934 
through  1940,  however,  saw 
an  unbroken  annual  string 
of  negative  foreign  trade 
balances  where  imports  ex- 
ceeded exports. 


English-American 
Trade  Bounced  Back 
Quickly  from  War 

The  traditional  commercial 
ties  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  were  quickly 
recemented  following  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

With  exports  and  imports 
between  the  two  Nations  at 
a  low  ebb  from  1776  to  1782, 
trade  increased  beginning 


in  1783. 

Imports  from  England 
reached  a  level  of  over  1  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  by  1783 
but  exports  from  the  new 
United  States  to  England 
did  not  again  too  that 
figure  until  1790. 

By  1791,  the  value  of 
imports  from  England  were 
running  at  almost  a  4-1 
ratio  over  exports  from 
America. 
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lion,  or  41 .9  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total.  By  1974, 
the  number  had  decreased 
to  only  4.4  percent  of  the 
national  population. 


Farm  Population 
Steadily  Declines 
As  Percent  of  Total 

One  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  in  American  life 
has  been  the  almost  con- 
tinuous decline  of  the 
farm  population  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total 
population. 

In  1900,  the  farm  pop- 
ulation totaled  29.9  mil- 
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Crop  Production, 
Farmer  Productivity 
Continue  to  Rise 

While  American  agriculture 
has  constantly  increased 
its  production  of  such 
major  crops  as  corn,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  fewer  and 
fewer  workers. 

For  example,  in  1820, 
one  farmworker  was  able  to 
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supply  food  and  fiber  for 
four  persons.  With  changing 
technology  and  increasing 
specialization— including 
the  transfer  of  former 
farm  jobs  and  functions  to 
nonfarm  businesses,  the 
number  of  persons  supplied 
by  one  farmworker  reached 
52.4  in  1972. 
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Technology  Sparks 
Communication  Growth 
In  Telephone,  TV  Use 

One  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  one  telephone  for  each 
10,000  persons  in  the  U.S. 
By  1974,  there  were  3  tele- 
phones for  every  2  persons. 
Between  1920  and  1974 
the  number  of  daily  news- 
papers declined  from  2,042 
to  1,768,  but  daily  plus 


Sunday  circulation  increased 
from  44.9  million  to 
113.6  million  over  the 
same  period. 

The  number  of  television 
sets  in  use  increased  from 
8,000  in  1945  to  96.6  mil- 
lion in  1974.  The  number 
of  radio  sets  rose  from 
552,000  in  1920  to  62  mil- 
lion in  1970. 
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Federal  Budget  Growth 
Reflection  of  Change 
in  Governmental  Role 

The  changing  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the 
American  society  is  clearly 
shown  in  tracing  receipts 
and  expenditures  since  1  789. 

The  Nation's  first  bud- 
get in  1789-91  produced  a 
slim  $150,000  surplus  on 
expenditures  of  $4.3  million. 


During  the  Nation's 
first  150  years  (1789-1939) 
Federal  Government  bud- 
getary surpluses  came  in  on  the 
average  of  two  out  of  every 
three  years:  in  only  51 
years  during  that  span  was 
the  Federal  budget  in 
deficit. 

The  Nation's  first  $1 
billion-plus  federal  expend- 
iture year  came  in  1917  as 
World  War  I  began. 


Per  Capita  Share 

of  Federal  Debt  Shot  Up 

During  Wartime 

In  1916,  the  year  before 
World  War  I  started,  the 
per  capita  share  of  the 
Federal  Government  debt  was 
a  modest  $12.02.  But  the 
Federal  borrowing  needed  to 
win  that  war  pushed  the  per 
capita  debt  to  $242.56  by 
1919. 


Until  1971,  the  peak 
year  for  the  per  capita 
debt  figure,  however,  was 
1946  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  when  it  reached 
$1,905.  By  1974,  the  per 
capita  debt  had  reached 
$2,242. 

This  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  lowest  per  capita  debt 
figure  of   93  cents  in 
1857. 
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Local  Governments 
Get  More  Revenue 
From  U.S.,  States 

In  Fiscal  1974-1975,  direct 
Federal  Government  grants 
to  county,  city,  and  town- 
ship governments  were  $8.3 
billion,  equivalent  to  22 
percent  of  their  own  revenue 
raised  from  taxes,  compared 
with  $2.9  billion,  or  9.9 
percent  in  1971-1972.  This 

BILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS 


is  primarily  a  result  of 
the  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  begun  in 
October  1972. 

During  the  same  period, 
State  funds  as  a  source  of 
local  government  revenue 
also  rose  substantially 
from  $18.3  billion  to  $25 
billion. 

In  FY  1974-1975,  these 
combined  revenues  from 
Federal  and  State  sources 
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were  equal  to  90  percent 
of  local  governments  own 
tax  revenue  compared  to  71 
percent  in  FY  1971-1972. 

Since  FY  1971-1972, 
State  and  Federal  payments 
have  become  a  major  source 
of  county  revenues.  During 
the  same  period,  inter- 
governmental revenue  has 
increased  sharply  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  cities, 
particularly  in  FY  1974. 
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Public  Labor  Contracts 
Rise  29%  from 
1972  to  1974 

Binding  public  labor- 
management  contractual 
agreements  increased  signi- 
ficantly between  October 
1972  and  October  1974.  The 
total  number  of  State  and 
local  government  contracts 
increased  from  13,323  in 
1972  to  17,161  in  1974 


(29  percent).  The  total 
number  of  all  agreements 
rose  from  19,547  to  23,820, 
or  22  percent.  The  differ- 
ence was  due  to  nonbinding 
memoranda  of  understanding 
which  rose  only  7  percent 
in  the  2-year  period. 

Although  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  contractual  agree- 
ments was  high  at  all  levels 
of  local  government,  it  was 
particularly  strong  for 


0 


counties  (up  56.9  percent) 
and  school  districts  (up 
30  percent). 

This  trend  since  1972 
toward  more  formalized 
labor-management  relations 
is  partly  attributable  to 
new  legislation  in  many 
States  that  either  permits 
or  requires  collective 
negotiations  between  govern- 
ment representatives  and 
employee  organizations. 
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School  districts  experi- 
enced 228  work  stoppages  in 
1974,  a  50-percent  increase 
over  the  152  school  district 
work  stoppages  in  1972. 

During  the  12-month  period 
ending  October  15,  1974, 
most  State  or  local  govern- 
ment work  stoppages  occurred 
during  the  renegotiation 
phase  of  an  existing  labor- 
management  agreement. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  centerfold  which  follows 
will  each  month  contain  a 
map  designed  to  identify 
more  clearly  geographic  areas 
of  special  concern.  The  map 
featured  this  month  shows 
the  possibilities  for  using 
statistical  maps  as  an 
analytical  tool.  By  pre- 
senting two  variables  in  con- 
trasting colors  on  a  single 
map,  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  spatial  geographic 
relationships  that  exist 
between  them  can  be  readily 
provided.  The  map  was 
created  by  combining  or 
"crossing"  two  single  vari- 
able maps.  Small  versions 
of  the  two  single  variable 
maps  are  shown  on  page  46. 
The  red  and  yellow  map  pre- 
sents information  on  the 
"Percent  of  Population  65 
Years  Old  and  Over"  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  map  depicts 
the  "Census  Year  of  Maximum 
County  Population." 

When  examing  the  two- 
variable  (census  year  and 
population  over  65)  maps,  it 
can  be  determined  whether 
the  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  selected  variables 
do,  in  fact,  differ  by 
geographic  region  and,  if  so, 
how.  If  the  relationships, 
as  far  as  geographic  loca- 
tion was  concerned,  were 


essentially  random,  the  re- 
sulting map  would  show  no 
particular  tendency  toward 
an  areal  concentration  of 
similar  colors  but,  instead, 
would  exhibit  a  patchwork  of 
small  contrasting  color 
blocks  throughout  the 
country. 

Examination  of  the  map 
shows  that  there  is,  indeed,  a 
geographic  variation  in  the 
distribution  of  older  Ameri- 
cans as  related  to  the  year 
of  maximum  county  population. 
The  sixteen  individual 
colors  which  make  up  the 
map  (each  representing  a 
particular  combination  of 
the  two  variables)  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  be  concen- 
trated in  sizable  groups  of 
contiguous  counties.  Further, 
these  contiguous  county 
groups  can  also  be  shown  to 
have  demographic  character- 
istics or  historical  cir- 
cumstances that  are  similar 
for  the  entire  geographic 
area. 

The  color  spectrum  select- 
ed to  differentiate  the  age 
variable  uses  purples  and 
reds  to  identify  areas  which 
have  a  high  proportion  of 
"young"  populations  (that 
is,  areas  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population 


aged  65  and  over)  and  blues, 
greens,  and  yellows  to 
identify  areas  with  "older" 
populations  (that  is,  areas 
with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  aged  65  years 
old  and  over).  Among  these 
"older"  areas,  those  in 
yellow,  light  orange,  light 
green,  or  light  violet  rep- 
resent counties  that  reached 
their  maximum  population  in 
1920  or  earlier.  (Usually, 
these  counties  have  experi- 
enced a  long  history  of 
declining  population  and 
although  some  of  them  are 
currently  experiencing  new 
growth,  they  have  not  yet 
attained  their  earlier 
population  levels.) 

The  counties  which  are 
colored  yellow  form  a  large 
and  conspicuous  block  in 
the  center  of  the  country, 
focused  on  the  Iowa-Missouri 
border  area.  Scattered 
within  this  block,  and  on 
the  perimeter  surrounding 
this  area,  are  many  orange- 
colored  counties  showing 
similar  population  declines. 
These  yellow  and  orange 
counties  are  heavily  rural 
with  a  long  history  of 
outmigration.  That  is, 
there  has  historically  been 
an  outmigration  of  the 
younger  population,  primarily 


to  seek  job  opportunity  else- 
where; hence  the  older 
population  has  become  pro- 
portionately large.  By  the 
late  1960's  many  of  these 
counties  contained  such  a 
large  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  that  deaths  out- 
numbered births. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the 
yellow/orange  counties  are 
the  counties  showing  dark 
shades  of  green.  These 
counties,  while  they  also 
contain  a  large  proportion 
of  elderly,  differ  in  that 
they  demonstrate  recent 
population  growth.  The 
largest  concentration  of 
these  counties  appears  in 
peninsular  Florida  where 
it  represents  retirement 
areas.  Other  dark  green 
"retirement"  counties 
appear  in  central  Texas, 
the  Ozarks,  Cape  Cod,  and 
southern  New  Jersey.  North 
and  south  of  San  Francisco, 
the  dark  green  of  Lake  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties  in 
California  similarly  identi- 
fy retirement  areas. 
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50     GENERAL  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 


Housing  Inventory  Up  69% 
From  1950  to  1974  While 
Population  Increased  39% 

The  percent  increase  in  occu- 
pied housing  units  has  ex- 
ceeded the  percentage  growth 
in  the  population  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Between 
1950  and  1974  the  Nation's 
housing  inventory  (total 
number  of  housing  units) 
expanded  from  46.0  million 


units  to  77.6  million  units, 
an  increase  of  68.8  percent. 
In  the  4/2  years  from  April 
1970  to  October  1974,  the 
total  number  of  housing  units 
increased  by  8.9  million— 
a  10.3-percent  gain. 

As  the  housing  inventory 
grew,  the  median  age  of 
housing  declined  from  28 
years  in  1950  to  22  years 
in  1974. 
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U.S.  Housing  Stock 
Continues  To  Shift  With 
People  to  Metro  Areas 

Between  1960  and  1974  the 
Nation's  housing  stock  con- 
tinues to  shift  toward  metro- 
politan areas.  In  1960, 
62.4  percent  of  all  housing 
units  were  located  inside 
SMSA's.  By  1974,  the  per- 
centage had  expanded  to 
67.1.  Suburban  growth 


accounted  for  the  total 
metropolitan  increase.  In 
fact,  the  percentage  of 
housing  units  in  the  central 
cities  decreased  from  33.7 
percent  in  1960  to  31  percent 
in  1974. 

During  the  same  years, 
the  proportion  of  units 
located  outside  metropolitan 
areas  decreased  from  37.6 
percent  in  1960  to  32.9 
percent  in  1974. 


Following  general  population 
trends,  the  proportion  of 
U.S.  housing  located  in  the 
West  and  South  increased 
between  1960  and  1974  while 
the  proportion  of  total 
units  in  the  Northeastern 
and  North  Central  regions 
decreased.  The  greatest 


change  occurred  in  the  West 
where  the  percentage  of 
total  housing  units  in- 
creased from  16.4  percent 
to  18.3— an  11.6-percent 
rise. 
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Suburbs  Lead  the  Way  in 
New  Housing;  South  Heads 
Regional  Building 

Nearly  13  percent  of  all 
units  in  the  1974  Housing 
Inventory  were  built  since 
1970.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  new  construction 
—4.5  million  units— occurred 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  new 
units  comprised  more  than 


16  percent  of  total  housing 
units  in  those  suburban 
areas.  Over  2  million  units 
were  built  in  central  cities, 
bringing  total  metropolitan 
area  housing  construction 
(inside  SMSA's)  to  6.6 
million  units. 

Construction  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  between  1970 
and  1974  amounted  to  3.4 


million  units  (13.2  percent 
of  the  total  nonmetropoli- 
tan  housing  inventory). 

By  geographical  region, 
the  largest  volume  of  home 
building  occurred  in  the 
South,  where  4.3  million 
units  have  been  built  since 
1970.  The  Northeast  reported 
the  lowest  volume  of  new 
home  construction. 
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Housing  Median  Value 
Increases  60%  From 
1970  to  1974 

The  median  value  of  the 
Nation's  owner-occupied 
housing  rose  from  $17,100 
in  1970  to  $27,200  in  1974, 
an  increase  of  nearly  60 
percent.  In  1970,  the 
largest  proportion  (21.2 
percent)  of  all  owner- 


occupied  homes  was  valued 
at  less  than  $10,000  while 
the  smallest  proportion  of 
homes  (9.6  percent)  was 
valued  at  $35,000  or  more. 
However,  in  1974,  the  lowest 
percentage  (7.8  percent)  of 
owner-occupied  dwellings 
was  valued  under  $10,000 
while  the  highest  percent- 
age (30.9  percent)  was  in 
the  $35,000  or  more  category. 


Median  gross  rent  for  cash 
rental  units  increased  32.4 
percent  between  1970  and 
1974.  Accordingly,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  paying 
higher  rents  increased 
sharply.  In  1974,  for 
example,  19.8  percent  of 
all  renters  paid  $200  or 
more,  compared  to  only  7 
percent  in  1970. 


Single-Family  Houses 
Decline  in  Share  of 
Total  Housing  Stock 

The  number  of  1-unit  struc- 
tures increased  between 
1970  and  1974,  but  their 
share  of  the  total  (year- 
round)  housing  inventory 
dropped  from  69.1  percent 
to  67.5.  The  proportion  of 
2-  to  4-unit  structures 
also  declined. 
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Crime  Rate  Rise  Slows 
In  1975  to  Half  That 
Reported  in  1974 

Preliminary  figures  indicate 
that  the  percent  increase 
in  serious  crime  reported 
in  the  Nation  slowed  to  9 
percent  in  1975  following 
a  sharp  increase  of  18  per- 
cent in  1974.  The  change 
in  the  crime  rate  has  fluc- 
tuated widely  since  1969, 


reflecting  increased  crime 
levels  in  every  year  except 
1972  when  the  actual  level 
of  serious  crime  dropped 
4  percent. 

As  a  group,  violent 
crimes  increased  5  percent 
in  1975,  while  property 
crimes  rose  9  percent.  In 


1975  there  were  1  percent 
fewer  murders  reported  than 
in  1974.  This  was  the  only 
category  to  decline  during 
the  year. 
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CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 

Violent/Property  Crime 
Increases  at  Differing 
Rates  by  U.S.  Region 

Between  1974  and  1975, 
total  crime  rates  increased 
in  all  four  geographic 
regions  of  the  United 
States,  with  property 
crime  rising  more  than 
violent  crime  in  all  but 
the  Western  States. 
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While  the  West  reported 
the  sharpest  percent  in- 
crease in  violent  crimes, 
it  showed  the  lowest  over- 
all rise  in  total  crime- 
equaling  6  percent,  a  rate 
3  percentage  points  below 
the  1975  national  average. 

The  greatest  overall 
increase  in  serious  crime 
was  the  1 1 -percent  rise 
reported  in  the  South. 


Both  violent  and  property 
crimes  increased  more 
rapidly  in  the  suburbs  than 
in  larger  cities  over 
25,000  or  in  rural  areas. 
Suburban  law  enforcement 
agencies  reported  a  10- 
percent  overall  crime  in- 
crease in  1975,  compared  to 
8  percent  and  9  percent 
hikes  in  large  cities  and 
rural  areas,  respectively. 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  REPORTED  SERIOUS  CRIME:  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 
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Direct  Expenditures  for 
Ciminal  Justice* 

Local  government  spending 
for  criminal  justice 
activities  continues  to 
exceed  that  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  by  a 
substantial  margin.  This 
imbalance  of  direct  spend- 
ing has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  during  the  decade. 
In  1971,  local  government 


expenditures  accounted  for 
63  percent  of  the  total 
criminal  justice  budget. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1974 
local  governments  disbursed 
$9.1  billion,  or  60.7  per- 
cent of  all  Criminal  Justice 
System  expenditures. 


*Direct  expenditures 
include  all  expenditures 
except  payments  to  other 
governments. 


Full-Time  Equivalent 
Employment  in  Criminal 
Justice  System 

The  percent  distribution  of 
criminal  justice  employment 
among  levels  of  government 
has  generally  followed  the 
pattern  of  direct  expendi- 
tures. In  October  1974, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
1  million  full-time  equiva- 
lent criminal  justice 


employees  were  on  local 
government  payrolls.  State 
governments  employed  25 
percent  of  all  criminal 
justice  workers;  while 
the  Federal  Government 
supported  9.3  percent. 
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Distribution  of  Direct 
Expenditures  by  Function 

In  1974,  Federal  and  local 
governments  disbursed  more 
than  half  of  their  total 
criminal  justice  funds  for 
police  protection. 

At  the  Federal  level, 
police  protection  expendi- 
tures reflected  cost 
increases  in  the  U.S. 


Capitol  Park  Unit,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Intelligence  Division, 
and  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service. 

Large  police  costs  in 
local  budgets  were  due  to 
broad  county  and  municipal 
spending  in  that  area. 
Municipal  governments  spent 
83  cents  of  every  criminal 


justice  dollar  for  police 
protection.  This  was 
matched  by  more  than  a 
third  of  the  total  budget 
at  the  county  level. 

The  largest  percentage  of 
State  government  funding— 
46.5  percent— was  spent 
for  corrections;  while 
police  protection  accounted 
for  33.5  percent. 
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Judicial  expenditures 
claimed  26.5  percent  of 
county  government  budgets- 
the  highest  proportion  for 
any  government  level. 
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1974  Congressional 
Election  Drew  36% 
Of  Those  Over  18 

About  52  million  persons 
cast  ballots  in  the  1974 
Congressional  election, 
the  lowest  in  the  last  10 
years,  according  to  official 
estimates  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  United  States 
Congress.  This  represents 
about  36  percent  of  the 


1974  voting  age  population 
—  17  percent  lower  than  in 
the  non-Presidential  elec- 
tion year  of  1970  and  35 
percent  below  the  1972 
Presidential  election. 
From  1964  to  1974,  the 
population  of  voting  age 
increased  27  percent  from 
114.1  million  to  144.9 
million. 


Data  from  the  Current 
Population  Survey  indicate 
that  the  reported  voter 
participation  rate  has  been 
11  to  15  percentage  points 
lower  for  blacks  than  for 
whites  in  each  election 
since  1964.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  differ- 
ence between  black  and 
white  voter  participation 
is  diminishing,  and  may 


have  actually  increased  in 
1972  and  1974. 

NOTE:  The  disparity  between 
the  results  of  votes  cast  issued 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  estimates  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey 
is  due  in  part  to  a  ten- 
dency among  respondents  to 
overreport  voting  partici- 
pation to  interviewers. 
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Regional,  Income 
Differences  Show  Up 
in  Voting  Patterns 

Despite  the  unusually  low 
level  of  participation  in 
the  1974  election,  the 
demographic  characteristics 
that  have  usually  been 
associated  with  registration 
and  voting— age,  race, 


income,  and  education- 
remained  generally  consis- 
tent with  previous  elections. 
For  example,  among  both 
blacks  and  whites  a  lower 
proportion  voted  in  the 
South  than  in  any  other 
region.  However,  in  all 
regions  except  the  West, 
blacks  were  less  likely 
than  whites  to  register 
and  vote. 


Registration  and  voting 
are  more  likely  for  persons 
with  high  levels  of  family 
income.  In  1974,  about 
four-fifths  of  persons  in 
families  with  incomes  of 
$25,000  or  more  were  regis- 
tered and  three-fifths 
voted,  while  one-half  the 
people  with  a  family  income 
under  $5,000  registered 
and  one-third  voted. 
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Registration  Levels 
Tend  To  Improve  With 
Age  and  Education 

Age  and  level  of  education 
are  also  strongly  related 
to  the  probability  of  being 
registered  to  vote. 

Registration  rates  were 
especially  low  among  young 
persons  without  a  high 
school  education.  Young 


people  are  less  likely  to 
register  to  vote  than 
older  people  regardless 
of  educational  level. 
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Apathy  Tops  List  of 
Reasons  Given  for 
Nonregistration 

While  the  number  of  persons 
registering  and  voting  in 
1974  was  particularly  low, 
the  reasons  for  not  voting 
were  substantially  the  same 
as  in  1972. 

About  51  percent  of  non- 
registrants  gave  reasons 
that  reflected  apathy  or 


possibly  cynicism  regarding 
politics.  Another  15 
percent  cited  reasons 
associated  with  a  recent 
move. 

Barriers  to  registration 
(including  physical  dis- 
ability, no  transportation, 
etc.)  comprised  another  8 
percent. 

About  9  percent  were  not 
citizens,  and  thus  could 
not  vote. 


Reported  Reasons 
for  Not  Voting 

Among  those  who  registered 
but  did  not  vote,  about  45 
percent  were  reported  as 
staying  away  from  the  polls 
for  reasons  essentially 
beyond  their  control:  ill- 
ness or  physical  disability, 
inability  to  take  time  off 
from  work,  or  away  on 
travel. 


Another  32  percent  of 
those  registered  persons 
who  did  not  vote  could  be 
classed  apathetic  about 
politics  or  the  particular 
election,  having  a  general 
dislike  of  politics,  no 
preference  among  the 
candidates,  etc. 
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'74  Auto  Use  Drops; 
Passenger  Miles 
For  Air,  Rail  Up 

From  1964  through  1973 
passenger  car  and  taxi 
usage  increased  by  50  per- 
cent, while  air  passenger 
traffic  increased  almost 
three-fold.  From  1973  to 
1974,  the  growth  rate  of 
air  passenger-miles  slowed 
considerably  and  passenger 


car  and  taxi  volume  actually 
declined. 

Class  I  rail  passenger 
traffic  declined  about  50 
percent  between  1964  and 
1 972.  Passenger  traffic  on 
Amtrak,  established  in  May 
1971,  more  than  doubled  over 
the  first  4  years  to  total 
four-fifths  the  volume  of 
all  other  Class  I  rail 
passenger-miles.  Not  includ- 
ing Amtrak,  Class  I  rail 


passenger-miles  declined 
through  1973  and  then  in- 
creased slightly. 
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Real  GNP  Grows  at 
8.5%  Rate 

In  the  first  quarter  of 
1976,  Gross  National 
Product— the  market  value 
of  the  Nation's  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services- 
increased  $46.3  billion  or 
1 2.3  percent  compared  with 
a  gain  of  $44.4  billion  in 
the  previous  quarter. 

Real  output  (GNP  adjusted 


for  price  changes)  advanced 
8.5  percent,  to  a  new  high 
of  $1,241.2  billion,  slightly 
above  the  previous  peak  of 
$1,240.9  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973. 

Prices,  as  measured  by 
the  GNP  chain  price  index— 
the  most  comprehensive  price 
index  available— rose  at  a 
3.9-percent  rate,  the  lowest 
inflation  rate  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1972. 


Personal  Consumption 
Spending  Remains  Strong; 
Investment  Increases 

In  constant  1972  dollars, 
personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures, which  comprise 
nearly  two-thirds  of  real 
GNP,  rose  $15.1  billion  to 
a  new  high  of  $794.5  billion. 

Government  purchases 
were  unchanged  at  $261.7 
billion. 


Gross  private  domestic 
investment  increased  $16."/ 
billion.  Investment  in 
inventories  increased  sharp 
ly  after  holding  steady  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  Private 
fixed  investment  rose  at  a 
12.3-percent  rate. 

Net  exports  of  goods  an 
services  fell  $7  billion  to 
$16.8  billion,  the  lowest 
level  since  the  third 
quarter  of  1974. 
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Final  Sales  Increase 
Moderately;  Inventory 
Investment  Up  Sharply 

The  $25  billion  increase 
in  real  GNP  in  the  first 
quarter  was  the  second 
largest  in  the  past  3 
years. 

About  half  of  the  growth, 
$12.3  billion,  came  from 
increased  investment  in 
inventories. 


Real  final  sales— the 
portion  of  GNP  sold  to 
ultimate  users— continued 
to  advance  at  a  moderate 
rate,  increasing  $12.7 
billion,  or  4.2  percent, 
compared  with  a  5.2-percent 
increase  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1975. 
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Profits  from  Current 
Production  Rise  to  New 
High  of  $121.8  Billion 

In  the  first  quarter  of 
1976,  book  profits  before 
taxes  rose  $8.4  billion  to 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $140.8  billion 
(preliminary  estimate). 
This  marks  the  fourth 
straight  increase  bringing 
before-tax  profits  only 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 
ANNUAL  RATES 


4  percent  below  the  1974 
high  of  $146.7  billion. 

Following  a  slight 
fourth  quarter  decline, 
profits  from  current  pro- 
duction—which exclude 
inventory  profits— climbed 
$9.1  billion  to  a  new  high 
of  $121.8  billion.  This  is 
54  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

After-tax  profits  rose 
$4.4  billion  to  $84.3  billion 
in  the  first  quarter. 
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Components  of 
Corporate  Profits 

Corporate  profits  tax  lia- 
bility amounted  to  $56.5 
billion,  a  7.6-percent 
increase  from  the  last 
quarter  of  1975.  This 
represents  approximately 
40  percent  of  before-tax 
profits. 

After  declining  slightly 
in  the  previous  quarter, 


dividend  payments  increasec 
0.6  percent  to  $33.3  billion. 

First  quarter  undistri- 
buted (retained)  profits 
rose  9  percent,  or  $4.2 
billion.  Undistributed 
profits  were  valued  at 
$51  billion,  an  increase 
of  85  percent  from  the 
year-ago  low  of  $27.5 
billion. 
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Index  of  Leading 
Indicators  Rises  for 
6th  Straight  Month 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
data,  the  Composite  Index 
of  Leading  Indicators  (an 
indication  of  future  busi- 
ness activity)  rose  1.1 
percent  in  April  and  now 
stands  at  107.8.  With  more 
complete  data  available, 
the  March  index,  which  had 


originally  shown  a  decline 
was  revised  to  106.6  or 
0.9  percent  above  February. 

In  April,  six  often 
available  indicators  in- 
creased from  March  while 
four  declined.  An  increase 
in  the  money  balance  (1967 
dollars)  contributed  most 
to  the  increase.  A  deteri- 
oration in  the  layoff  rate 
had  the  largest  negative 
impact  on  the  index. 


The  composite  index  of 
coincident  indicators,  a 
measure  of  current  economic 
activity,  rose  1.6  percent 
in  April  to  169.5.  The 
April  rise  is  the  13th  con- 
secutive monthly  increase. 

The  index  includes 
comprehensive  series  on 
production,  employment,  real 
income,  and  real  sales 
which  represent  measures  of 
aggregate  economic  activity. 
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COMPOSITE  INDEX  OF  LEADING 

INDICATORS  (1967=100)  94.6 

Money  Balance  (Billions  of  1967  Dollars)  179.5 

Layoff  Rate  in  Manufacturing  (Percent)  2.6% 

COMPOSITE  INDEX  OF  COINCIDENT 

INDICATORS  (1967=100)  147.5 
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68    INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Industrialized  Nations 
Reported  Recovery  in 
Industrial  Output 

Statistics  from  selected 
nations  around  the  world 
indicate  that  recovery  in 
industrial  production  is 
underway  following  a  general 
worldwide  economic  slump. 
Here  is  a  roundup: 

JAPAN:  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  sharply  for 


the  fourth  month,  advancing 
a  further  2.8  percent  in 
March.  Since  the  3-year  low 
last  March,  output  has  in- 
creased 15.5  percent. 

WEST  GERMANY:  Reversing 
February's  gain,  industrial 
output  fell  3.3  percent  in 
March.  Output  has  expanded 
1 1.3  percent  since  the 
July  1975  low,  and  is 
only  5.1  percent  below  the 
December  1973  high. 


FRANCE:  Production  ad- 
vanced 2  percent  in  March 
to  151,  the  highest  level 
since  October  1974. 

CANADA:  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  0.7  percent  to 
145  in  March.  Since  the 
low  of  last  October,  pro- 
duction has  increased  5.1 
percent,  recovering  over 
half  the  decline  from  the 
March  1974  high  of  150. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:  Indi 
trial  output  was  unchanged 
in  March  at  114.  This  is 
only  2.7  percent  above  the 
December  low  of  111. 

UNITED  STATES:  Produ< 
tion  continued  to  rise  in 
May  for  a  total  gain  of 
12.1  percent  from  the 
April  1975  low. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  INDEX 


INTERNATIONAL 

(INDEX, 

COMPARISONS 

1967=100) 

JAPAN 

March  1975 

161.0 

Feb.  1976 

181.0 

March  1976 

186.0 

WEST  GERMANY 

March  1975 

145.0 

Feb.  1976 

153.0 

March  1 976 

148.0 

FRANCE 

March  1975 

139.0 

Feb.  1976 

148.0 

March  1976 

151.0 

CANADA 

March  1975 

139.0 

Feb.  1976 

144.0 

March  1976 

145.0 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

March  1975 

116.0 

Feb.  1976 

114.0 

March  1976 

114.0 

UNITED  STATES 

March  1975 

110.1 

Feb.  1976 

122.3 

March  1976 

123.2 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
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Industrial  Production 
Continues  Year-Long 
Advance  in  May 

The  industrial  production 
index  continued  its  advance 
in  May.  Reflecting  gener- 
ally widespread  gains,  the 
total  index  increased  an 
estimated  0.7  percent  to 
123.2.  This  follows  a  0.5- 
percent  increase  in  April 
and  an  average  monthly 


gain  of  0.9  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1976.  The 
increases  in  April  and  May 
were  held  down  somewhat  by 
the  strike  in  the  rubber 
industry.  The  May  index  is 
3.4  percent  below  the  Novem- 
ber 1973  high. 

Manufacturing  production 
increased  0.7  percent,  about 
the  same  as  reported  in 
April.  The  May  index  of 
122.0  is  13.3  percent  above 


the  March  1975  low.  Mining 
rose  1  percent  to  107.9 
recovered  somewhat  from  the 
1.7-percent  decline  posted 
in  April.  Utilities  reached 
another  new  high  in  May, 
rising  a  further  0.4  percent 
to  162.7. 

Products  rose  more  than 
in  April,  reflecting  a 
larger  gain  in  final  pro- 
ducts. The  final  products 
index  increased  a  further 


1  percent  to  122.6,  almost 
matching  the  November  1973 
peak.  Intermediate  products 
declined  0.5  percent,  the 
first  decrease  since  last 
May.  Materials  rose  0.9 
percent,  compared  to  0.4 
percent  in  April.  Materials 
output  has  advanced  18  per- 
cent since  the  May  1975  low, 
but  remains  almost  6  percent 
below  the  November  1973 
peak. 
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MAY 

APRIL 

MAY 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

1975 

1976 

1976 

(Index,  1967=100) 

TOTAL 

110.1 

122.3 

123.2 

Industry 

UTILITIES 

152.3 

162.1 

162.7 

MANUFACTURING 

108.2 

121.1 

122.0 

MINING 

105.9 

106.8 

107.9 

Major  Market  Groupings 

PRODUCTS,  TOTAL 

113.4 

122.0 

122.8 

Final  Products 

113.7 

121.4 

122.6 

Intermediate  Products 

112.4 

124.1 

123.5 

MATERIALS 

104.9 

122.7 

123.8 

70    MANUFACTURING-TRADE  SALES  &  INVENTORIES 


Sales,  Inventories 
Continue  '76  Advance 

Continuing  a  5-month 
advance,  total  manufac- 
turing and  trade  sales 
rose  S1. 4  billion  (0.7 
percent)  in  April.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the 
April  gain  was  accounted 
for  by  a  $1.1  billion  rise 
in  manufacturing  sales. 


Sales  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1976  were  valued 
at  $733.7  billion,  about 
13  percent  above  the  com- 
parable 1975  period. 

Total  manufacturing  and 
trade  inventories  increased 
$894  million,  or  0.3  percent 
in  April,  slightly  more  than 
half  the  $1.66  billion  gain 
reported  in  March.  Inven- 
tories rose  $69  million  in 
manufacturing,  $563  million 


in  retail  trade,  and  $262 
million  in  wholesale  trade. 

Inventories  have  grown 
for  four  consecutive 
months,  gaining  a  total 
of  2.2  percent  since  last 
December. 

The  total  stock-to-sales 
ratio  was  unchanged  at  1.45. 
The  manufacturing  ratio  con- 
tinued to  decline  as  in- 
creases in  sales  continued 


to  outpace  inventory  accum- 
ulation. The  retail  ratio 
however,  rose  for  the  first 
time  since  January,  reflect- 
ing a  halt  in  sales  gains. 
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1972 


1973 


1974 


APRIL 
MANUFACTURING  &  TRADE  SALES       1975 


1975 


MARCH 
1976 


1976 


APRIL 
1976 


Billions  of  Dollars 

MANUFACTURING  &  TRADE  SALES, 

TOTAL 

162.7 

185.5 

186.8 

Manufacturing 

80.7 

93.0 

94.1 

Retail  Trade 

46.8 

53.3 

53.3 

Wholesale  Trade 

35.2 

39.1 

39.4 

MANUFACTURING  &  TRADE 

INVENTORIES.  TOTAL 

267.0 

269.6 

270.5 

Manufacturing 

150.2 

148.2 

148.2 

Retail  Trade 

71.5 

75.1 

75.7 

Wholesale  Trade 

45.3 

46.4 

46.7 

INVENTORIES  TO  SALES  RATIOS 

Ratio 

MANUFACTURING  &  TRADE,  TOTAL  1.64 

Manufacturing  1.86 

Retail  Trade  1.53 

Wholesale  Trade  1.29 


1.45 
1.59 
1.41 
1.19 


1.45 
1.57 
1.42 
1.18 


ADVANCE  RETAIL  SALES-MAY 


May  Retail  Sales 
Fall  $0.7  Billion 

Advance  data  for  May  indi- 
cate that  total  retail  sales 
declined  $656  million  (1 .2 
percent)  in  May,  the  first 
measurable  decline  in  4 
months.  May  sales  were 
valued  at  $52.6  billion,  a 
9.2  percent  increase  from 
a  year  earlier. 


Halting  a  3-month  advance, 
sales  of  durable  goods  fell 
$530  million  (3.0  percent) 
to  $17.3  billion.  Although 
May  sales  were  the  lowest 
since  January,  they  were  18 
percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Sales  of  automotive 
dealers  fell  $414  million, 
accounting  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  durable  goods 
decline.  Despite  the  May 
drop,  auto  sales  are  more 


than  20  percent  above  last 
year.  Sales  of  building 
materials,  hardware,  and 
farm  equipment  dealers  were 
down  $108  million  (3.3  per- 
cent) from  the  April  high 
of  $3.25  billion. 

Nondurable  sales,  which 
fell  $515  million  in  April, 
declined  a  further  $126 
million  in  May,  and  were  1 .8 
percent  below  the  March 
high.  At  $35.3  billion. 


71 

nondurable  goods  sales  were 
5.5  percent  above  May  a 
year  ago. 

The  decline  in  nondurable 
sales  was  generally  wide- 
spread. Sales  of  eating 
and  drinking  places  decreased 
$50  million;  general  merchan- 
dise stores  declined  $55 
million. 
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1974 


1975 


1976 


MAY 

APRIL 

MAY 

RETAIL  SALES-MAY  ADVANCE 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Billions  of  Dollars 

RETAIL  SALES,  TOTAL 

48.17 

53.30 

52.64 

Sales  Excluding  Automotive 

Dealers  Group,  Total 

39.91 

42.74 

42.49 

Durable  Goods 

14.70 

17.87 

17.34 

Automotive  Dealers,  Total 

8.26 

10.56 

10.15 

Building  Materials,  Hardware, 

Farm  Equipment  Dealers,  Total 

2.84 

3.25 

3.14 

Nondurable  Goods 

33.47 

35.43 

35.30 

General  Merchandise  Group,  Total 

7.98 

8.30 

8.24 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

3.94 

4.30 

4.25 
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1974 


1975 


1976 
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Housing  Starts  Rise 
2.4%  in  May  After 
2-Month  Drop 

Privately-owned  housing 
units  were  started  in  May 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  1,415,000, 
a  2.4-percent  increase 
from  the  revised  April 
rate.  Units  in  multifamily 
structures,  up  40,000  units, 
were  responsible  for  the 


overall  increase.  Starts 
of  single-family  units  have 
declined  238,000  since 
February's  3-year  peak 
rate  of  1,295,000  starts. 
Regionally,  the  West 
showed  the  largest  increase, 
9.6  percent  (31,000  units), 
followed  closely  by  the 
North  Central  which  in- 
creased 26,000  units.  The 
Northeast  and  South  declined 
moderately. 


Housing  Permits  Rise 
To  Highest  Level 
In  2  Years 

Privately-owned  housing 
construction  was  authorized 
in  May  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of 
1,158,000  units  in  the 
14,000  permit-issuing 
places.  This  is  5.8  per- 
cent above  the  revised 
April  rate  of  1,095,000. 


May's  increase  was  paced 
by  a  55,000  increase  in 
multifamily  units.  Over 
the  past  year,  total  author- 
izations have  increased  by 
246,000  units. 

All  regions  increased, 
with  the  South  (up  26,000 
units)  and  the  North  Central 
(up  19,000  units)  responsi- 
ble for  60  percent  of  the 
May  rise. 
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HOUSING  STARTS 


TOTAL  UNITS  STARTED 
Units  in  Multifamily  Structures 
Single-Family  Units 

By  Region 
West 
North  Central 


SOURCE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


MAY 
1975 


APRIL 
1976 


MAY 
1976 


Thousands  of  Units 

1.085                  1.381  1,415 

232                     318  358 

853                  1 ,063  1 ,057 


HOUSING  AUTHORIZATIONS 


TOTAL  UNITS  AUTHORIZED 
Units  in  Multifamily  Structures 
Single-Family  Units 


By  Region 

267 

322 

353 

South 

262 

409 

435 

North  Central 

MAY 
1975 


APRIL 
1976 


274 
229 


355 
276 


MAY 
1976 


Thousands  of  Units 

912                  1,095  1,158 

254                     282  337 

658                    813  821 


381 
295 
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New  Home  Sales  Rise 
5%  in  April 

The  number  of  new  one- 
family  homes  sold  in  April 
rose  5  percent  to  an  annual 
rate  of  613,000  units,  about 
9  percent  below  February's 
3-year  peak  rate  of  677,000 
homes. 

The  inventory  of  new 
one-family  homes  available 
for  sale  continued  to 


expand  in  April— up  1  per- 
cent to  393,000  units-the 
highest  level  since  March 
1975. 


Median  Price  of 
New  Homes  Rises  to 
Record  High 

The  median  sales  price  for 
all  new  one-family  homes 
sold  during  April  reached 
another  new  high  of  $44,100. 

This  is  the  seventh  time 
in  the  last  8  months  that 
the  median  price  has 
eclipsed  the  previous 
high.  The  median  sales 


price  of  $44,100  means  that 
about  half  of  all  homes 
sold  were  priced  above  this 
level  and  half  were  sold  at 
prices  below  this  level 
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SALES  OF  NEW  ONE-FAMILY 

APRIL 

MARCH 

APRIL 

HOMES 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Homes  Sold  During  Month 

Number 

Annual  Rate,  Total 

556,000 

583,000 

613,000 

Homes  for  Sale  at  End  of  Month 

Monthly  rate,  Total 

388,000 

389,000 

Dollars 

393,000 

Median  Sales  Price 

39,200 

43,600 

44,100 

1971     1972    1973    1974    1975    1976 


SOURCE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
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New  Construction 
Activity  Down;  Private 
Construction  Drops 

In  April,  the  value  of  new 
construction  work  done  (in 
current  dollars)  declined 
0.9  percent  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $138.3  billion. 

In  real  terms  (expressed 
in  constant  1967  dollars) 
new  construction  declined 
1.1  percent  to  $71  billion 


after  a  3.6-percent  rise  in 
March.  The  dip  in  construc- 
tion activity  was  due  to  a 
1 .9-percent  drop  in  private 
construction.  Public  con- 
struction activity  rose 
slightly  further  to  $18.8 
billion. 


Industrial  and 
Commercial  Construction 
Declines  Sharply 

The  April  decline  reflected 
sharply  reduced  construction 
activity  on  nonresidential 
buildings;  new  construction 
work  decreased  10.3  percent 
to  $12.2  billion  (constant 
1967  dollars).  This  is 
the  sharpest  monthly  decline 
since  March  1975  and  the 


lowest  level  of  activity 
since  August  1960.  Construc- 
tion of  commerical  buildings 
dropped  9  percent  while  in- 
dustrial construction  fell 
10.5  percent  from  March. 
Private  residential  con- 
struction continued  to  in- 
crease. New  construction 
on  single-family  and  multi- 
family  buildings  rose  1.6 
and  2.9  percent,  respectively. 
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PRIVATE  NONRESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION 


TOTAL 

COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 


1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 


APRIL 

MARCH 

APRIL 

VALUE  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Billions  of  Dollars 

CURRENT  DOLLARS,  TOTAL 

121.0 

139.5 

138.3 

CONSTANT  1967  DOLLARS.  TOTAL 

64.5 

71.8 

71.0 

Private  Construction 

46.2 

53.3 

52.3 

Residential  Buildings 

21.8 

28.5 

28.9 

Single-Family  Structures 

11.9 

18.6 

18.9 

Multifamily  Structures 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

Nonresidential  Buildings 

13.2 

13.6 

12.2 

Commercial 

6.5 

6.7 

6.1 

Industrial 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

Public  Construction 

18.3 

18.6 

18.8 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX: 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:  After 
a  steep  2.6-percent  rise 
in  January,  the  largest 
since  last  May,  the  aggre- 
gate index  of  consumer 
prices  was  unchanged  in 
February.  This  follows  a 
17-month  advance  totaling 
36.4  percent. 

JAPAN:  Consumer  prices 
rose  0.9  percent  in  Febru- 
ary, about  half  the  1 .9- 
percent  rise  reported  in 


INDEX,  1967=100 

NOT  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED 


January.  March  data  indi- 
cate  a  further  slowing  as 
prices  rose  only  0.5  percent 
to  218. 

FRANCE:  A  1-percent  in- 
crease was  reported  in 
January,  the  latest  month 
for  which  data  are  avail- 
able. In  1975,  the  index 
increased  1 1  percent,  com- 
pared to  a  14-percent  gain 
in  1974. 


CANADA:  Prices  were 
unchanged  in  February,  but 
rose  a  further  0.6  percent 
in  March.  The  Canadian  CPI, 
historically  slightly  below 
the  U.S.  level,  rose  above 
the  U.S.  last  October. 

UNITED  STATES:  In  Feb- 
ruary, consumer  prices  rose 
only  0.2  percent.  Further 
increases  of  0.2  percent 
and  0.4  percent  were  re- 
ported for  March  and  April. 


WEST  GERMANY: 

The  rise  in  consumer 
prices  has  been  relatively 
milder  than  in  other  in- 
dustrial nations.  In  1975, 
a  6-percent  rise  was  re- 
ported, compared  with 
increases  of  about  7  per- 
cent in  1973  and  1974. 
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76    CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Food  Prices  Lead  0.4% 
Rise  in  April  CPI 

The  Consumer  Price  Index— 
which  measures  the  average 
change  in  prices  of  goods 
and  services  usually  bought 
by  urban  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers— rose  0.4 
percent  in  April,  compared 
with  a  0.2-percent  increase 
in  March.  Since  April  1975, 
the  CPI  has  advanced  6.1 


percent,  the  smallest  over- 
the-year  gain  since  July 
1973. 

Food  prices,  which  rose 
for  the  first  time  this 
year,  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  larger  April 
gain  while  a  slower  rise  in 
prices  of  services  limited 
the  overall  increase. 

The  commodities  index 
rose  0.4  percent,  the  first 
increase  in  3  months. 


Commodities  excluding  food 
rose  0.3  percent,  main- 
taining the  moderate  pace 
exhibited  since  last 
September. 

The  services  index  rose 
0.5  percent,  less  than  in 
recent  months,  reflecting 
smaller  increases  in  many 
types  of  services. 


CPI  Expenditure  Class: 
Food 

The  food  index  rose  0.6 
percent  in  April  following 
a  3-month  decline  totaling 
2  percent.  A  sharp  2.3- 
percent  increase  in  prices 
for  fruits  and  vegetables 
was  a  major  factor. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


ALL  ITEMS,  TOTAL1 

Percent  Change  From  Year  Ago 
All  Commodities,  Total 

Commodities  Less  Food 
Services 

BY  EXPENDITURE  CLASS 
Food,  Total 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Housing,  Total" 

Gas  and  Electricity 
Health  and  Recreation,  Total* 

Medical  Care* 
Transportation 

Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil 

Used  Cars 
Apparel  and  Upkeep,  Total 

Apparel  Commodities 

'Not  seasonally  adjusted 


APRIL 

MARCH 

APRIL 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Index.  1967= 

100 

158.6 

167.5 

168.2 

10.2 

6.2 

6.1 

155.6 

162.4 

163.1 

147.4 

153.9 

154.4 

164.3 

177.2 

178.0 

171.0 

177.9 

178.9 

166.4 

173.4 

177.4 

164.7 

174.5 

174.9 

164.8 

182.4 

182.8 

152.1 

160.6 

161.4 

165.8 

180.6 

181.6 

146.6 

160.8 

161.8 

160.9 

170.6 

169.0 

143.3 

159.9 

165.4 

141.4 
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140.4 

143.6 

143.9 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
Housing 

Reflecting  a  slower  rise 
in  gas  and  electricity 
rates,  housing  costs  rose 
0.2  percent,  half  the  rise 
reported  in  March.  Gas 
and  electricity  rates  rose 
only  0.2  percent  in  April, 
following  increases  of  1.1 
percent  in  both  February 
and  March. 
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Health  and  Recreation 

The  health  and  recreation 
index  rose  0.5  percent  com- 
pared to  a  0.6-percent  rise 
in  March.  The  medical  care 
index  rose  0.6  percent  fol- 
lowing gains  of  1 .2  percent 
and  1.0  percent  in  February 
and  March.  The  slower  rise 
refelcts  smaller  increases 
in  physicians'  and  dentists' 
fees  and  hospital  care. 


Transportation 

Transportation  costs  rose 
more  in  April— 0.6  percent 
—compared  with  0.4  percent 
in  March.  Used  car  prices, 
which  have  accelerated  in 
the  last  3  months,  rose  a 
further  3.4  percent.  Gaso- 
line and  motor  oil  declined 
0.9  percent,  not  as  sharply 
as  in  the  previous  3  months. 


Apparel  and  Upkeep 


Apparel  and  upkeep  increased 
0.3  percent,  the  same  as  in 
March.  The  cost  of  apparel 
commodities,  reflecting 
increases  in  footwear  and 
women's  and  girls'  apparel, 
rose  0.2  percent  after 
remaining  unchanged  in 
March. 
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78     WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 


Slower  Rise  in  May 
Wholesale  Prices 

The  wholesale  price  index 
for  all  commodities  rose  a 
seasonally-adjusted  0.3 
percent  in  May.  This  com- 
pares to  an  0.8-percent 
increase  in  April  and  almost 
no  change  over  the  October 
to  March  period. 

In  the  latest  3-month 
period,  March  to  May, 


wholesale  prices  have  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate 
of  5.5  percent.  This  was 
the  largest  rise  since  the 
3  months  ended  last 
December. 

The  unadjusted  May  index 
stood  at  181 .8,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  since  May  1975. 

By  Commodity  Classification 
(Seasonally  adjusted  changes), 
the  farm  products  index 


increased  0.6  percent  in  May 
compared  to  a  4.2-percent 
rise  in  April.  Reflected 
in  the  slower  rise  was  an 
8.3-percent  drop  in  prices 
for  fresh  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Processed 
foods  and  feeds  rose  1.3 
percent  following  a  1 .9 
percent  gain  in  April. 
Meats,  poultry,  and  fish 
declined  0.4  percent,  re- 
flecting a  drop  in  beef  and 


veal  prices.  Manufactured 
animal  feeds  rose  6.7  per- 
cent to  a  17-month  high. 

The  industrial  commoditie 
index  edged  up  0.1  percent 
continuing  the  1976  pattern 
of  smaller  gains.  The  larg- 
est increase  was  posted  in 
prices  of  hides,  skins,  and 
leather  products  (3.4  per- 
cent). Lumber  and  wood 
products  fell  1.1  percent. 
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ALL  COMMODITIES,  TOTAL* 

(Index,  1967=100) 
Percent  Change  Over  3-Month  Span, 
Seasonally  Adjusted  Annual  Rate 

Farm  Products 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 

Processed  Foods  and  Feeds 
Meats,  Poultry,  and  Fish 
Manufactured  Animal  Feeds 

Industrial  Commodities 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather  Products 

'Not  Seasonally  Adjusted 
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Prices  Paid  to  Farmers 
Up  1.6%  in  May;  Farm 
Costs  are  Unchanged 

During  the  month  ended  May 
15,  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for 
all  farm  products  increased 
3  points  (1 .6  percent)  to 
192,  the  highest  level 
since  last  October. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers 
(for  commodities  and  ser- 
vices, interest,  taxes  and 
farm  wage  rates)  were  un- 
changed from  the  April  high 
of  193. 

The  ratio  of  prices 
received  to  prices  paid 
rose  to  0.99,  highest  since 
last  December. 


Corn,  Cotton  Prices 
Higher;  Beef  Lower 

Feed  grains  and  hay  rose  7 
percent  to  229;  corn  in- 
creased 15  cents  per  bushel 
to  $2.61 .  The  cotton  index 
increased  14  percent;  upland 
cotton  averaged  a  new  high 
of  57.3  cents  per  lb.  Lower 
beef  cattle  prices  dropped 
the  meat  animals  index  to 
186. 


Feed  Costs  Increase; 
Feeder  Livestock  Dips 

Prices  paid  for  family 
living  items  were  unchanged. 
Production  goods  declined 
1  point  to  196;  feed  prices 
rose  2  percent  to  187,  but 
were  more  than  offset  by  a 
3-percent  decline  in  prices 
paid  for  feeder  livestock. 
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Productivity  Rises  in 
Private  Sector  to  Record 
High  Level 

In  the  first  quarter  of 
1976,  productivity  (output 
per  worker-hour)  in  the 
total  private  economy  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  4.6 
percent.  This  boosted 
labor  productivity  to  the 
highest  level  since  the 
series  began  in  1947.  The 


increase  reflected  a  7.9- 
percent  gain  in  output  and 
a  3.2-percent  rise  in  hours 
worked. 

Unit  labor  costs  rose 
3.7  percent  as  the  produc- 
tivity increase  blunted  the 
effects  of  an  8.5-percent 
rise  in  compensation  per 
worker-hour. 


Productivity  Rise  in 
Manufacturing  Slows 

The  rise  in  manufacturing 
productivity  slowed  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.4  percent 
from  5.4  percent  in  the 
previous  quarter. 

Unit  labor  costs  rose 
7.3  percent  compared  to  a 
0.7-percent  increase  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1975. 
The  unit  labor  cost  increase 


was  the  result  of  an  8.8- 
percent  increase  in  comper 
sation  per  worker-hour, 
which  was  only  partially 
offset  by  the  1.4-percent 
productivity  increase. 
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PRODUCTIVITY  &  COSTS 


TOTAL  PRIVATE  ECONOMY 
Output  per  Worker-Hour 

Output 

Hours  Worked 
Unit  Labor  Costs 

Compensation  per  Worker-Hour 

MANUFACTURING 
Output  per  Worker  Hour 
Unit  Labor  Costs 

Compensation  per  Worker  Hour 
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QTR 
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114.2 

115.5 

115.6 

121.8 

124.1 

105.3 
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160.9 

162.6 

164.1 

176.6 

185.7 

189.5 

110.2 

115.2 

115.6 

157.2 

158.0 

160.8 

173.2 

182.0 

185.9 

EXPORTS  &  IMPORTS 


Exports  Rise  for  Second 
Month;  Trade  Gap  Narrows 

In  April,  total  exports 
rose  to  the  highest  level 
since  last  November  while 
imports  edged  down  slightly. 
This  resulted  in  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  trade  deficit  to 
$202  million.  It  was  the 
fourth  foreign  trade  deficit 
in  a  row  for  a  total  short- 


fall of  $1.07  billion  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1976. 

Total  exports  were  valued 
at  $9.4  billion,  an  increase 
of  $438  million  (5  percent) 
since  March.  Nonagricul- 
tural  exports  rose  $249 
million  to  $7.3  billion  led 
by  increased  exports  of 
motor  vehicles,  aircraft, 
and  coal.  Agricultural 
exports  rose  $230  million 


to  $1 .9  billion.  More  than 
half  of  this  increase  was 
attributable  to  a  $153 
million  rise  in  corn 
exports. 

Total  imports,  at  $9.6 
billion,  were  little  changed 
from  the  March  peak.  A 
$600  million  rise  in  petro- 
leum imports  was  offset  by 
a  $615  million  drop  in  other 
imports. 
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MERCHANDISE  TRADE  BALANCE 

EXPORTS,  TOTAL* 

Domestic  Nonagricultural  Commodities 

Domestic  Agricultural  Commodities 

IMPORTS,  TOTAL* 
Imports  Excluding  Petroleum 
Petroleum  Imports 


*Detail  may  not  add  to  total 
due  to  seasonal  adjustment 
of  individual  series. 
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82     FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  &  EXPENDITURES 


Federal  Government 
Deficit  Declines 
In  First  Quarter 

The  Federal  Government's 
deficit  (as  measured  in  the 
national  income  and  product 
accounts)  declined  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1976.  The 
S69.1  billion  deficit  (sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate) 
was  S3  billion  less  than  the 
fourth  quarter  1975  deficit. 


Receipts  rose  SI 0.1 
billion  to  a  rate  of  $312.2 
billion.  A  $6.4  billion 
rise  in  social  insurance 
contributions  (including 
S2.1  billion  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  maximum 
earnings  subject  to  the 
Social  Security  tax  and 
$1.8  billion  from  higher 
employer  unemployment  con- 
tributions) accounted  for 
most  of  the  increase.  Other 


increases  came  from  corpor- 
ate profits  taxes  ($3.6 
billion)  and  personal  tax 
payments  (S2.5  billion). 

The  annual  rate  of 
Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures was  $381 .3  billion, 
up  $7.1  billion  from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1975. 

A  $5.7  billion  increase 
in  transfer  payments  to  a 
level  of  $160.2  billion 
accounted  for  four-fifths 


of  the  increase.  The  rise 
in  transfer  payments  was 
partly  attributable  to 
nearly  $2  billion  for 
"earned  income  credits"  (a 
payment  made  primarily  to 
low-income  wage  earners). 

Grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  in- 
creased $1.3  billion. 
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QTR. 
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QTR. 

RECEIPTS  &  EXPENDITURES 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Bill 

ons  of  Dollars 

RECEIPTS,  TOTAL 

283.6 

302.1 

312.2 

Personal  Tax  and  Nontax  Receipts 

137.6 

135.2 

137.8 

Corporate  Profits  Tax  Accruals 

32.1 

45.0 

48.6 

Indirect  Business  Tax  and  Nontax 

Accruals 

22.3 

25.4 

23.0 

Contributions  for  Social  Insurance 

91.7 

96.4 

102.8 

EXPENDITURES.  TOTAL 

337.4 

374.2 

381.3 

Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services 

119.4 

129.9 

131.1 

Transfer  Payments 

139.2 

154.5 

160.2 

Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local 

Governments 

50.1 

57.4 

58.7 

Other  Expenditures 

(Net  Interest  Paid  and  Net  Subsidies) 

28.7 

32.3 

31.3 
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Money  Supply  Growth 
Slows  During  May 

All  selected  measures  of 
the  Nation's  money  supply 
continued  to  expand  in  May, 
but  at  slower  rates  than 
reported  in  April.  Here 
is  a  summary  of  the  various 
ways  the  money  stock  is 
measured: 

M1—  Currency  in  circula- 
tion plus  private  checking 


account  deposits— rose  $1 .4 
billion  in  May  to  $303.1 
billion.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  5.6  percent 
at  annual  rates,  a  consider- 
ably slower  pace  than  the 
14.9-percent  rate  posted  in 
April.  Since  May  1975,  M1 
has  increased  5.4  percent. 

M2— M1  plus  time  deposits 
at  commercial  banks  except 
large  denomination  bank 
certificates— rose  $5.1 


billion  to  $697  billion,  an 
increase  of  8.8  percent  at 
annual  rates.  In  April,  M2 
rose  at  a  14.9-percent  annu- 
al rate,  largest  gain  since 
last  June. 

M3-M2  plus  deposits  at 
nonbank  thrift  institutions 
(savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, credit  unions,  etc.) 
—increased  $9.9  billion 
(10.4  percent  at  annual 
rates)  to  $1,151  billion. 


Since  last  May,  M3  has 
advanced  12.3  percent. 

M5— M3  plus  large  nego- 
tiable certificates  of 
deposit— rose  $6.5  billion 
to  $1,219.1  billion.  The 
6.4-percent  May  rate  of 
increase  is  approximately 
half  the  April  rise  and  the 
slowest  since  last  August. 
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MONEY  STOCK  MEASURES 

M1  (Billions  of  Dollars) 

287.6 

301.7 

303.1 

Percent  Change  at  Annual  Rates 

11.4 

14.9 

5.6 

M2  (Billions  of  Dollars) 

633.7 

691.9 

697.0 

Percent  Change  at  Annual  Rates 

13.4 

14.9 

8.8 

M3  (Billions  of  Dollars) 

1,025.3 

1,141.1 

1,151.0 

Percent  Change  at  Annual  Rates 

14.9 

14.7 

10.4 

M5  (Billions  of  Dollars) 

1,110.4 

1,212.6 

1,219.1 

Percent  Change  at  Annual  Rates 
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Consumer  Credit 
Outstanding  Rises 
$1.4  Billion  in  April 

Consumer  installment  credit 
outstanding  increased  $1.4 
billion  in  April,  compared 
to  the  $1 .5  billion  expan- 
sion posted  in  March.  This 
is  the  eleventh  consecutive 
increase  in  outstanding 
credit,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  March,  the  largest 


gain  since  August  1974. 
Outstanding  credit  expanded 
more  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1976  than  during 
all  of  1975. 

Extensions  of  consumer 
credit— credit  sales  and  new 
loans  made— declined  $543 
millions  from  the  March  high 
of  $16.3  billion.  Credit 
liquidations— repayments, 
charge-offs,  and  miscellan- 
eous credits  such  as  returns 


and  adjustments— also  de- 
clined, dropping  $466  million 
to  $14.3  billion,  the  lowest 
level  since  last  November. 

Auto  credit  and  "All 
Other"  credit  were  the  major 
factors  in  the  April  expan- 
sion of  consumer  installment 
credit  outstanding. 

Holdings  by  commercial 
banks,  which  account  for 
nearly  half  of  all  out- 
standing credit,  rose  $561 


million,  about  the  same  as 
in  March.  Credit  union 
holdings  were  up  $392 
million. 
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1976 
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TOTAL  INSTALLMENT  CREDIT 

Extensions 

13,168 

16,318 

15,775 

Liquidations 

13,408 

14,805 

14,339 

Net  Change  in  Credit  Outstanding 

241 

+  1,513 

+  1,436 

BY  TYPE  OF  CREDIT 

Automobile 

Extensions 

3,477 

4,537 

4,438 

Liquidations 

3,746 

3,883 

3,728 

Net  Change  in  Credit  Outstanding 

269 

+654 

+710 

"All  Other" 

Extensions 

7,198 

8.613 

8,335 

Liquidations 

7,107 

7,998 

7,735 

Net  Change  in  Credit  Outstanding 

+91 

+615 

+600 

BY  HOLDER  OF  CREDIT 

Commercial  Banks 

Extensions 

5,665 

7,102 

6,729 

Liquidations 

5,976 

6,530 

6,168 

Net  Change  in  Credit  Outstanding 

311 

+572 

+561 

Credit  Unions 

Extensions 

1,961 

2,389 

2,386 

Liquidations 

1,763 

1,875 

1,994 

Net  Change  in  Credit  Outstanding 

+  198 

+514 

+392 
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86    SOURCES  &  USES  OF  ENERGY:  1950  to  1975 


Natural  Gas  Use 
Triples  in  25  Years; 
Coal  Down  50% 

The  sources  of  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States 
have  changed  drastically 
during  the  25-year  period, 
1950  to  1975. 

Although  coal's  share  of 
energy  use  was  38  percent 
in  1950,  it  fell  to  17  per- 
cent by  1972  and  rose  only 


to  19  percent  in  1975.  In 
contrast,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  relative 
use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  The  sharpest  increase 
was  exhibited  by  natural 
gas,  which  more  than  tripled 
its  energy  contribution  over 
the  25-year  period. 

Hydropower's  percentage 
share  of  energy  consumption 
remained  fairly  constant  but 
nuclear  power  generation, 


which  was  not  available  in 
1950,  had  grown  to  2  percent 
of  the  U.S.  energy  consumed 
in  1975. 

During  1975  total  U.S. 
energy  consumption  went 
down  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year.  Domestic  oil 
and  gas  production  continued 
to  decline,  decreasing  about 
5  and  7  percent  respectively. 
The  decline  in  petroleum 
output  necessitated  greater 


imports  of  foreign  oil  which 
amounted  to  2.2  million 
barrels.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  domestic  productio 
of  coal  and  nuclear  power 
increased.  Bituminous  coal 
and  lignite  output  rose  6.1 
percent  to  a  record  high  of 
640  million  tons  in  1975. 
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Sharply  Higher  Prices 
Push  Energy  Costs  up 
87%  in  3  Years 

In  1974,  manufacturers  used 
3.91  trillion  kilowatt-hour 
(KWH)  equivalents  of  pur- 
chased fuels  and  electricity 
for  heat  and  power.  This 
was  only  slightly  above  the 
3.85  trillion  consumed  in 
1971 .  Sharply  higher  energy 
prices  pushed  the  average 


cost  per  thousand  KWH  to 
$4.98  in  1974  from  $2.71 
3  years  earlier.  As  a 
result,  the  total  energy 
cost  climbed  87  percent 
to  a  1974  level  of  $19.5 
billion. 

It  is  estimated  that 
manufacturing  accounts  for 
20  to  25  percent  of  all 
energy  consumed  for  power 
and  heat  in  the  United 
States. 


Energy  Spending  Up  300% 
for  Oil;  69  %  for 
Electricity,  Natural  Gas 

The  two  largest  energy 
sources,  electricity  and 
natural  gas,  accounted  for 
66  percent  of  total  energy 
expenditures  in  1974;  down 
from  73  percent  in  1971. 
Expenditures  for  each 
increased  69  percent  over 
the  3-year  period. 


The  largest  increases  were 
reported  for  residual  and 
distillate  fuel  oils;  both 
more  than  tripled  in  value 
from  1971  to  1974. 
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Electric  Energy  Use 

Up  21%  from  1971  to  1974; 

Natural  Gas,  Coal  Down 

From  1971  to  1974,  use  of 
electric  energy  rose  21 
percent  to  620.8  billion 
kilowatt  hours  (KWH).  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  unit 
cost  increased  40  percent, 
from  S9.85  to  $13.81  per 


1,000  KWH.  This  was  the 
smallest  price  rise  among 
all  energy  sources. 

Among  the  fuels,  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas,  as 
measured  in  kilowatt-hour 
equivalents,  declined  2  per- 
cent in  the  3-year  period 
1971  to  1974,  compared  to 
a  22-percent  increase  in 
the  previous  4-year  period. 


The  unit  cost  rose  95  cents 
to  $2.26,  the  smallest  cost 
increase  of  all  fuels. 

There  was  a  further 
pronounced  decline  in  coal 
usage.  In  1962,  coal  ac- 
counted for  one-fourth  of 
all  energy  consumed;  in 
1974  the  proportion  had 
declined  to  one-tenth. 


The  largest  increases 
in  unit  cost  were  reported 
for  the  fuel  oils.  Prices 
for  residual  fuel  oil  rose 
200  percent;  for  distillate 
oil,  prices  were  up  170 
percent. 
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16  Industries  Consume  57 
Percent  of  Manufacturing 
Energy  Use  Total 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
451  manufacturing  industries 
consumed  34  percent  of  total 
purchased  energy.  The  4 
largest  energy  consumers- 
blast  furnaces  and  steel 
mills,  petroleum  refining, 
industrial  organic  chemicals, 
and  paper  mills-used  1.4 


trillion  KWH  equivalents  in 
1974.  The  5th  through  8th 
largest  industries  accounted 
for  13  percent,  and  the 
next  8  largest  used  nearly 
10  percent.  Thus,  the  16 
largest  energy  consuming 
industries  accounted  for 
almost  57  percent  of  the 
total. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES: 

1974 

___^^5th  THRU  8th  LARGEST 

4    LARGEST  INDUSTRIES^ 

33.9% 

13.2% 

9.6%               \ 

^  9th  THRU  16th  LARGEST 

y^                                              43.3% 

ALLOTHER  INDUSTRIES — 

BLAST  FURNACES  AND  STEEL  MILLS 

PETROLEUM  REFINING 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  NEC. 

PAPERMILLS,  EXC.  BUILDING  PAPER 

PAPERBOARD  MILLS 

CEMENT,  HYDRAULIC 

INDUSTRIAL  INORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  NEC. 

PRIMARY  ALUMINUM 

N I TR0GEN0US  FERT I L I 2ERS 

PLASTICS  MATERIALS  AND  RESINS 

ALKALIES  AND  CHLORINE 

ORGANIC  FIBERS,  NONCELLULOSIC 

GLASS  CONTAINERS 

CYCLIC  CRUDES  AND  INTERMEDIATES 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  CAR  BODIES 
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Governmental  Funds 
To  Battle  Pollution  Up 
27%  from  1972  to  1974 

Total  direct  spending  by 
all  levels  of  government  for 
pollution  control  activities 
reached  a  level  of  57 
billion  in  1974,  a  27 
percent  increase  over  1972. 
(This  total  excludes  pay- 
ments to  other  levels  of 
governments  known  as  inter- 


governmental expenditures.) 

Water  pollution  control 
is  the  primary  focus  of 
governmental  pollution 
abatement  spending.  In 
1974,  water  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures  took  88 
percent  of  all  federal  envi- 
ronmental quality  control 
activities.  Solid  waste 
operations,  primarily  con- 
sisting of  garbage  collection 


and  disposal,  are  almost 
entirely  a  function  of  local 
governments.  The  Federal 
Government  furnishes  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  air  pollu- 
tion control  monies. 

In  1974,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $2.4  billion 
for  pollution  control,  a 
75-percent  increase  over 
the  $1 .4  billion  disbursed 
in  1973.  Larger  payments 
to  State  and  local  govern- 


ments accounted  for  almost 
90  percent  of  the  increase. 

Federal  payments  to  local 
governments  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  made  up  the  larg- 
est single  item  of  inter- 
governmental expenditure, 
making  up  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  spending  in  1974. 
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U.S.  Dependent  on 
Imports  for  Many 
Important  Minerals 

U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  essential  min- 
eral materials  varies  widely. 
For  example,  while  totally 
dependent  on  imports  for 
columbium,  sheet  mica,  and 
strontium,  the  U.S.  relies 
on  imports  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  cement,  lead, 


natural  gas,  and  nonmetallic 
magnesium. 

U.S.  net  imports  in  1975 
were  half  or  more  for  22 
mineral  materials,  13  of 
which  were  among  the  criti- 
cal industrial  materials 
identified  by  the  Council 
on  International  Economic 
Policy  in  its  December 
1974  publication,  "Special 
Report:  Critical  Imported 
Materials." 


(Net  imports  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity  is  the 
amount  of  U.S.  consumption 
in  percentage  terms  of  U.S. 
imports  minus  U.S.  exports 
plus  or  minus  changes  in 
both  industry  and  govern- 
mental stockpiles.) 

U.S.  imports  of  raw  and 
processed  minerals  during 
1 975  were  valued  at  $40  bil- 
lion, including  $26  billion 
for  fuels.  Mineral  imports 


exceeded  mineral  exports  by 
$22  billion.  Much  of  this 
monetary  deficit  can  be 
traced  to  increased  prices 
for  crude  and  refined 
petroleum. 
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MAJOR  FOREIGN  SOURCES 

BRAZIL,  THAILAND,  NIGERIA 

INDIA,  BRAZIL,  MALAGASY 

MEXICO,  U.K.,  SPAIN 

BRAZIL,  GABON,  AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

ZAIRE,  BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG,  FINLAND,  NORWAY,  CANADA 

THAILAND,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  BRAZIL 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  U.S.S.R.,  TURKEY,  RHODESIA 

CANADA,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

JAMAICA,  SURINAM,  AUSTRALIA,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

MEXICO,  SPAIN,  ITALY 

PERU,  JAPAN,  MEXICO,  U.K. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

MALAYSIA,  THAILAND,  BOLIVIA 

CANADA,  ALGERIA,  MEXICO,  SPAIN 

CANADA,  NORWAY 

CANADA,  MEXICO,  AUSTRALIA,  HONDURAS,  PERU 

PERU,  CANADA 

CANADA,  JAPAN,  MEXICO 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  P.R.  CHINA,  BOLIVIA,  MEXICO 

CANADA,  BOLIVIA,  THAILAND,  PERU 

MEXICO,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 

CANADA 

CANADA,  SWITZERLAND,  U.K.,  FRANCE 

CANADA,  MEXICO,  JAMAICA 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  CHILE,  U.S.S.R. 

IRELAND,  PERU,  MEXICO 

CANADA,  VENEZUELA,  NIGERIA,  SAUDI  ARABIA 

CANADA,  MEXICO,  PERU 

CANADA,  VENEZUELA,  JAPAN,  COMMON  MARKET  (EEC) 

CANADA,  AUSTRALIA 

CANADA,  MEXICO,  BAHAMAS,  CHILE 

GREECE,  ITALY 

CANADA,  BAHAMAS,  NORWAY,  U.K. 

CANADA,  PERU,  AUSTRALIA,  MEXICO 

CANADA 

GREECE,  IRELAND,  JAPAN 
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sources 


Section  I 

PEOPLE 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Current  Population  Report 

Series  P-25  Nos.  545,  601,  614, 

617 

Contact: 

Estimates:  Jennifer  Peck 

301-763-5184 

Projections:  Campbell  Gibson 

301-763-5300 

SELECTED  CURRENT  VITAL 
STATISTICS 

U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,   Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Reports 
Contact: 

Sandra  Surber  Smith 
301-443-1200 

BIRTHS  AND  FERTILITY 
U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics,  Series  21,  No. 
19,  "Natality  Statistics 
Analysis,  United  States, 
1965- 1967",  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Report,  "Summary 
Report,  Final  Natality 
Statistics,"  1974;  "Provi- 
sional Statistics,"  Vol.  24, 
No.  12,  March  4,  1976;  Replacement 
Fertility:  Census  Bureau  estimates 
Contact: 
Maurice  Moore  301-763-5303 

EMPLOYMENT  AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

77>e  Employment  Situation 

Contact: 

John  Bregger  202-523-1944 


LABOR  TURNOVER  IN 

MANUFACTURING 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics 

for  the  United  States 

Contact: 

G.  Storch  202-523-1364 

K.  Hoyle  202-523-1913 

AVERAGE  WORKWEEK 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Employment  and  Earnings 

Statistics  for  the  United 

States 

Contact: 

John  Bregger  202-523-1944 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

Survey  of  Current  Business 

Contact: 

Pauline  M.  Cypert 

202-523-0832 

URBAN  FAMILY  BUDGET 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Monthly  Labor  Review 

Contact: 

J.  Rogers  202-523-1579 


FOOD  STAMPS 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural    Statistics 
1975,  1975  Handbook  of 
Agricultural  Charts" 

Contact: 

Dr.  Stephen  Hiemstra 

202-447-8044 


EDUCATION  PROJECTIONS 
U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics,  "Projec- 
tions of  Education  Statis- 
tics to  1984-85" 
Contact: 

Martin  M.  Frankel 
202245-8352 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

COVERAGE 

U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 

National  Center  for  Health 


Statistics,  Monthly  Vital 

Statistics  Report,  "Health 

Interview  Survey  Data"  Vol. 

25,  No.  2,  Supplement  3, 

May  19,  1976 

Contact: 

Sandra  Surber  Smith 

301-443-1200 

CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  WOMEN 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Current  Population  Report 

Series  P-23,  No.  58,  "Women 

in  the  U.S. " 

Contact: 

Karen  Mills  301-763-5590 


Special  Feature 

HISTORICAL 
STATISTICS 
OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Detailed  sources  are  listed  in 
the  publication. 
Copyrighted  information  is 
noted  on  the 
chart  and  includes: 
Labor  Force  and  Its  Components, 
1900-1946,  Stanley  Lebergott, 
Manpower  in  Economic  Growth: 
The  American  Record  Since  1800 
table  A.3  (Copyright  1964) 
used  with  permission  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

Newspapers— Circulation  of 
Daily  and  Sunday  Newspapers 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  International 
Year  Book  Number,  various 
issues. 

Index  of  Common  Stock  Prices, 
Standard  and  Poors'  Corpora- 
tion, Trade  and  Securities 
Statistics,  Security  Price 
Index  Record,  New  York, 
1971  edition 

Popular  Vote  Cast  for 
President  by  Political  Party, 
1789-1832,  Edward  Stan  wood, 
A  History  of  the  Presidency, 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  1928;   1836-1892. 
W.  Dean  Burnham,  Presidential 
Ballo  ts,  1 836- 1 892  .Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
1955;  1896-1932,  Edgar  Eugene 
Robinson,  The  Presidential 
Vote,  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  1934;  1936- 
1944,  Edgar  Eugene  Robinson, 
They  Voted  for  Roosevelt, 
Stanford  University  Press, 
Stanford,  1947;  1948-1962  Elec- 
tions Research  Center,  American 
at  the  Polls,  1965;  1964-1972, 
Elections  Research  Center, 
America  Votes,  various  issues. 


Section  II 

COMMUNITY 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
REVENUE 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Public  Taxes  and  Income 
Revenue  of  Counties, 
Municipalities  and  Town- 
ships 1974-75,  G-76 
Contact: 
Vance   Kane  301-763-5847 

PUBLIC  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Public  Labor  Management 

Relations  in  State  and 

Local  Governments,  G-75 

Contact: 

Alan  Stevens  301-763-5086 

GENERAL  HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
General  Housing  Character- 
istics, HI  50-738 
Contact: 
Elmo  Beach  301-763-2881 

CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, Uniform  Crime 
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Report,  Crime  in  the  United 

States  1975  Advance  Release 

Contact: 

Paul  Zol be  202-324-2614 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EXPENDITURES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Expenditures  and  Employment 
Data  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  1974,  GSS 
No.  77 
Contact: 
Diana  Cull  301-763-2842 

VOTER  PARTICIPATION 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Voting  and  Registration  in 

the  Election  of  Nov.  1974 

Series  P-20,  No.  293 

Contact: 

Larry  Suter  301-763-5050 


Section  III 

ECONOMY 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

Survey  of  Current  Business 

Contact: 

Leo  Bernstein  202-523-0824 

CORPORATE  PROFITS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Survey  of  Current  Business 
Contact: 

Jacqueline   Bauman 
202-523-0833 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

INDICATORS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

Business  Conditions  Digest 

Contact: 

FeliksTamm  301-763-7614 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 


Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
and  Statistical  Re/ease, 
G-12.3  "Industrial  Produc- 
tion" 
Contact: 
Joan  Hosley  202-452-2476 

MANUFACTURING  AND  TRADE 
SALES  AND  INVENTORIES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

Manufacturing  and  Trade 

Sales  and  Inventories 

Taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census  reports. 

Monthly  Retail  Trade 

Report,  Manufacturers' 

Shipments,  Inventories,  and 

Orders,  Series  M3-1 

Contact: 

Manufactures 

William  Menth  301-763-2502 

Retail 

Conrad  Alexander 

301-763-7128 

Wholesale 

Ronald  Piencykoski 

301-763-5294 

ADVANCE  REPORT 
ON  RETAIL  SALES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Advance  Monthly  Retail 

Trade  Report 

Contact: 

Irving  True  301-763-7660 

HOUSING  STARTS  AND 
PERMITS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Housing  Starts  C-20 

Contact: 

William  K.  Mittendorf 

301-763-7314 

NEW  HOME  SALES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Sales  of  New  One-Family 

Homes,  C-25 

Contact: 

Juliana  Van  Berkum 

301-763-7314 

VALUE  OF  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Value  of  New  Construction 


Put-in-Place,  C-30 

Contact: 

Allan  Meyer  301-763-5717 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

"77?e  Consumer  Price  Index" 

Contact: 

Mrs.  T.  Nakayama 

202-523-1965 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

"Wholesale  Price  Index" 

Contact: 

K.  Hoyle  202-523-1913 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Crop  Reporting  Board 
Agricultural  Prices 
Contact: 
Don  Barrowman  202-447-3570 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
LABOR  COSTS 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Productivity  and  Costs  in 

the  Private  Economy 

Contact: 

L.  Fulco  202-523-9261 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Highlights  of  Exports  and 

Imports,  FT-990 

Contact: 

Harold  Blyweiss 

301-763-7776 

FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS 
AND  EXPENDITURES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

Survey  of  Current  Business 

Contact: 

David  Dobbs  202-523-0885 

THE  MONEY  STOCK 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 

Statistical  Release  H.  6, 

Money  Stock  Measures 

Contact: 

Darwin  Beck  202-452-3591 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 

Statistical  Release  G.  19, 

Consumer  Credit 

Contact: 

Reba  Driver  202-452-2458 


OTHER 
TRENDS 

SOURCES  AND  USES 
OF  ENERGY 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  the  Mines, 

Status  of  the  Mineral 

Industries,  1976 

Contact: 

Edward  Johnson  202-634-1  264 

ENERGY  USE  IN 
MANUFACTURING 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Fuels  and  Electric  Energy 

Consumed  M74(AS)-4. 1 

Contact: 

John  McNamee  301-763-5938 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 
EXPENDITURES 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Environmental  Quality 
Control,  Governmental 
Finances  and  Employment: 
Fiscal  Year  1973-74,  No.  76 
Contact: 
John  Curry  301-763-5094 

IMPORTS  OF  METALS  AND 
MINERALS 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 

Bureau  of  the  Mines, 

Status  of  the  Mineral 

Industries,  1976 

Contact: 

Edward  Johnson  202-634-1 264 

TRANSPORTATION  TRENDS 
U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Summary  of  National 
Transportation  Statistics 
June  1976 
Contact: 

Doris  Groff  Velona 
202-426-4138 
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notes  & 
definitions 


NOTES 

Rounding— Detailed  data  in 
the  tables  may  not  agree  with 
totals  because  of  independent 
rounding.  Furthermore,  cal- 
culations shown  in  the  text, 
such  as  percent  and  absolute 
changes  are  based  on  the  un- 
rounded figures  and  therefore 
may  not  agree  with  those  de- 
rived from  rounded  figures 
in  the  table. 

Seasonal  Adjustment— Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  all  data 
of  less  than  annual  frequency 
are  seasonally  adjusted  by 
the  source  agency  or  exhibit 
no  seasonal  fluctuation. 

Survey  and  Sampling  Error— 
The  data  in  this  chartbook 
come  from  a  variety  of  surveys 
and  other  sources.  Data  from 
sample  surveys  are  subject  to 
sampling  error,  and  all  the 
data  are  subject  to  possible 
nonsampling  error  due  to  non- 
response,  reporting,  and  anal- 
ysis error.  For  more  detailed 
explanations  of  the  sampling 
and  nonsampling  errors  asso- 
ciated with  each  series,  con- 
tact the  appropriate  source. 

DEFINITIONS 

GENERAL 

Average  or  Arithmetic  Mean— 
The  sum  of  the  values  of  all 
cases  divided  by  the  number 
of  cases. 

Constant  Dollars— Computed 
values  which  remove  the  effect 
of  price  changes  over  time, 
generally  derived  by  dividing 
current-dollar  values  by 
their  corresponding  price 
indexes. 

Current  Dollars— The  dollar 
as  valued  in  any  given 
period  with  no  adjustment 
for  price  changes. 

Durable  Goods-Items  with 
an  extended  life  expectancy, 
normally  3  years  or  more. 


Housing  Unit— One  or  more 
rooms  intended  for  use  as 
separate  living  quarters  and 
including  access  from  the  out- 
side, either  direct  or  through 
a  common  hall,  or  complete 
kitchen  facilities  for  ex- 
clusive use  by  the  occupants. 

Index  Number— A  measure  of 
relative  value  compared  with 
a  base  figure  (usually  set 
equal  to  100)  for  the  same 
series. 

Median— The  value  which 
divides  the  distribution 
into  two  equal  parts— one 
half  the  cases  falling  below 
this  value  and  one-half  ex- 
ceeding this  value. 

Nondurable  Goods— Items  which 
are  consumed  by  their  utiliz- 
ation or  with  a  short  life 
expectancy  (3  years  or  less). 

Projections— Estimates  for 
the  future  based  on  past 
records  and  on  assumptions 
regarding  future  growth. 

Real-Measured  in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power. 
See  constant  dollars. 

Seasonal  Adjustment— Statis- 
tical modifications  made  to 
compensate  for  fluctuations 
in  a  time  series  which  recur 
more  or  less  regularly  each 
year.  The  cause  may  be 
climatic  (farm  income  is 
highest  in  the  fall)  or  in- 
stitutional (retail  sales 
peak  just  before  Christmas). 

Seasonally  Adjusted  Annual 

Rate— Indicates  that  data 
have  been  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal variation  and  then 
expressed  as  if  the  same 
level  of  performance  for  the 
reported  period  would  con- 
tinue for  the  entire  year. 
The  transformation  is  accom- 
plished by  multiplying  monthly 
data  by  12  and  quarterly  data 
by  4. 

Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMS A) -An 
integrated  economic  and  so- 
cial unit  with  a  large  popu- 
lation nucleus  containing  at 
least  one  central  city  with 
50,000  inhabitants  or  more 
or  two  cities  having  con- 
tiguous boundaries  and  a  com- 
bined population  of  at  least 
50,000. 


Section  I 

PEOPLE 

Selected  Current  Vital  Stat- 
istics-Rates are  on  an  an- 
nual basis.    Infant  mortal- 
ity rates  are  deaths  under 
1  year  per  1 ,000  live  births 
and  are  adjusted  for  vary- 
ing numbers  of  births. 
Other  rates  are  per  1 ,000 
estimated  resident  population 
for  specific  months. 

Births  and  Fertility 

Annual  Births— The  number  of 
births  registered  as  occurring 
in  the  United  States  in  a 
given  year.  Prior  to  1960 
the  numbers  of  births  are 
adjusted  to  correct  for 
underregistration. 

Total  Fertility  Rate-The 
total  fertility  rate  for  a 
given  year  is  a  hypothetical 
measure  of  how  many  births  a 
woman  would  have  on  the 
average  if,  during  each  year  of 
her  entire  reproductive  life, 
she  were  to  experience  the 
age-specific  birth  rates 
recorded  for  that  given  year. 

Replacement  Fertility— This 

is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  each  woman  must 
have  on  the  average  in  order 
for  one  generation  to  be  re- 
placed exactly  by  the  next. 
This  measure  takes  into 
account  mortality  con- 
conditions  that  prevail  at 
the  time. 

Employment  and 
Unemployment 

Civilian  Labor  Force  — All 
civilians  16  years  old  and 
over  who  were  employed  or 
unemployed  during  a 
specified  week. 

Employed  Persons— Persons 

who  did  any  work  for  pay  or 
profit,  worked  15  hours  or 
more  as  unpaid  workers  in  a 
family  enterprise,  or  who 
were  temporarily  absent  from 
their  jobs  for  noneconomic 
reasons. 

Unemployed  Persons— Persons 
not  working  but  available 
and  looking  for  work,  on 
layoff  from  a  job,  or  waiting 
to  report  to  a  new  job. 


Labor  Turnover  in 
Manufacturing 

Labor  Turnover-The  movement 
of  wage  and  salary  workers  in- 
to and  out  of  employed  status. 

Total  Accessions— The  total 

number  of  permanent  and 
temporary  additions  to  the 
employment  rolls,  including 
both  new  and  rehired  employees. 
Other  accessions,  which  are 
not  published  separately  but 
are  included  in  total  acces- 
sions, include  transfers  from 
other  establishments  of  the 
company  and  employees  recalled 
from  layoff. 

Total  Separations— Permanent 
or  temporary  terminations  of 
employment.  Other  separations, 
which  are  not  published  separ- 
ately but  are  included  in 
total  separations,  include 
discharge,  permanent  dis- 
ability, death,  retirement, 
transfers  to  another  estab- 
lishment of  the  company,  and 
entrance  into  the  Armed  Forces 
for  a  period  expected  to  last 
more  than  30  consecutive  days. 

Personal  Income 
Distributive  Industries- 
Industries  involved  in  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services 
from  production  to  consumption, 
including  buying,  selling, 
advertising,  transporting, 
etc. 

Personal  Income— Income 

received  by  all  individuals 
in  the  economy  from  all 
sources. 

Wage  and  Salary  Disbursements 

—All  employee  earnings  in- 
cluding wages,  salaries, 
bonuses,  commissions,  payments 
in  kind,  incentive  payments 
and  tips,  paid  to  employees  in 
a  given  period  of  time,  regard- 
less of  when  these  are  earned. 

Urban  Family  Budget 

Represents  the  cost  of  three  hy- 
pothetical lists  of  goods  and 
services  that  were  specified 
in  the  mid-1960's  to  portray 
three  relative  standards  of 
living— described  as  lower, 
intermediate,  and  higher. 
These  budgets  are  for  a  pre- 
cisely defined  urban  family 
of  four:  a  38-year  old  hus- 
band employed  full-time,  his 
nonworking  wife,  a  boy  of  13, 
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a  girl  of  8.  The  couple  is 
assumed  to  have  been  married 
about  15  years  and  to  be 
settled  in  the  community.  The 
budgets  are  not  based  on  how 
families  actually  spent  their 
money  but  reflect  assumptions 
about  the  manner  of  living. 
They  are  not  intended  to 
represent  a  minimum  level 
of  adequate  income  or  a  sub- 
sistence level  of  living. 

Food  Stamps 

Bonus  Value  of  Food  Stamps— 

The  portion  of  the  coupon 
allotment  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Total  Value  of  Food  Stamps— 

The  amount  recipients  are 
required  to  pay,  plus  the 
"Bonus"  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

School  Enrollment 
Projections 

Education  Projections— Enroll- 
ment projections  quoted  in  this 
publication  are  based  essen- 
tially on  trends  in  enrollment 
rates  over  the  past  1 1  years 
and  on  projected  population 
by  age  groups  from  which 
enrollment  will  be  drawn  in 
the  next  10  years. 

Characteristics  of  Women 
General  Fertility— The  number 
of  births  per  year  per  1,000 
women  15  to  44  years  of  age. 

Life  Expectancy  at  Birth— A 

measure  that  represent  the 
average  number  of  years  a 
newborn  child  may  expect  to 
live  according  to  the  death 
rates  of  a  given  year  or 
period. 

Section  II 
COMMUNITY 

Local  Government  Revenue 

Property  Taxes— Taxes  con- 
ditioned on  ownership  of  prop- 
erty and  measured  by  its 
value;  includes  taxes  on 
selected  types  of  property, 
such  as  motor  vehicles  or 
certain  intangibles. 


Public  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations 
Public  Labor  Contract— A  mu- 
tually binding  agreement  on 
conditions  of  employment  bi- 
laterally negotiated  between 
labor  and  management  represen- 
tatives of  State  and  local 
governmental  bargaining  units. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding- 

A  written,  nonbinding  agree- 
ment on  conditions  of  employ- 
ment reached  through  periodic 
discussions  between  public 
employer  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives. 

General  Housing 
Characteristics 

Gross  Rent— The  regular  month- 
ly rent  contracted  for,  plus 
the  estimated  average  monthly 
cost  of  utilities  and  fuels, 
if  these  items  are  paid  for 
by  the  renter  in  addition  to 
the  rent. 

Housing  Unit— See  General 
Definitions 

Crime  Index  Trends 

Burglary-Breaking  or  enter- 
ing-burglary,  housebreaking, 
safecracking,  or  any  breaking 
or  unlawful  entry  of  a  struc- 
ture with  the  intent  to 
commit  a  felony  or  a  theft. 
Includes  attempted  forcible 
entry. 

Larceny-Theft  (except  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft)— The  unlawful 
taking,  carrying,  leading, 
or  riding  away  of  property 
from  the  possession  of  another. 
Any  stealing  of  property  or 
article  which  is  not  taken  by 
force  and  violence  or  by  fraud. 

Robbery-Stealing  or  taking 
anything  of  value  from  the 
care,  custody,  or  control  of 
a  person  by  force  or  by 
violence,  or  by  putting  in 
fear,  such  as  strong-arm 
robbery,  stickups,  armed 
robbery,  assaults  to  rob, 
and  attempts  to  rob. 

Criminal  Justice  Expenditures 

Judicial  Activities-All 
courts  and  activities  asso- 
ciated with  courts  such  as 
law  libraries  and  juries. 

Indigent  Defense-Activities 
associated  with  the  right  of 


persons  to  have  legal  counsel 
and  representation. 

Legal  Services— Civil  and 
criminal  justice  activities 
of  attorneys  general;  district 
attorneys;  States  attorneys; 
other  legal  departments  of 
various  names. 

Other  Criminal  Justice  Activ- 
ities—Expenditures that  are 
not  elsewhere  classified,  that 
cut  across  more  than  one  cate- 
gory, or  that  are  not  allocable 
to  separate  categories. 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employ- 
ees—The total  number  of 
employees  discounted  by 
applying  average  full-time 
earning  rates.  This  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the 
total  payroll  (full-time 
plus  part-time)  by  the  full- 
time  payroll  and  multiplying 
this  by  the  number  of  full- 
time  employees. 

Voter  Participation 

Voting  Age  Population— In 

1972  and  1974,  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population 
18  years  and  over.  In  1966, 
1968,  and  1970,  includes  per- 
sons 18  years  old  and  over  in 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  19  years 
old  and  over  in  Alaska, 
20  years  old  and  over  in 
Hawaii,  and  21  years  old  and 
over  in  the  remain- 
ing States. 

Voter  Registration 
and  Participation 

Voter  Participation-The  disparity 
between  official  results  of  votes 
cast  and  estimates  from  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  is  due  in 
part  to  a  tendency  among  respon- 
dents to  over-report  voting  par- 
ticipation to  interviewers. 

Transportation  Trends 
Passenger-Miles-Total  dis- 
tance traveled  by  all  passen- 
gers. One  passenger  traveling 
1  mile  generates  1  passenger- 
mile. 

Class  I  Railroad-Railroad 
with  annual  operating  revenue 
greater  than  $5  million. 


Section  III 

ECONOMY 

Gross  National  Product 

Chain  Price  Index— A  weighted 
average  of  all  price  indexes 
for  goods  and  services  mea- 
sured in  GNP. 

Change  in  Business  Inventories 
—Often  referred  to  as  inven- 
tory investment,  represents 
the  value  of  the  change  in  the 
physical  stock  of  goods  held 
by  the  business  sector. 

Final  Sales— The  portion  of 
GNP  sold  to  ultimate  users. 
It  is  derived  by  subtracting 
the  change  in  business  inven- 
tories from  GNP. 

Government  Purchases  of  Goods 
and  Services— Net  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  the  gross 
investment  of  government 
enterprise. 

Corporate  Profits 

Profits  From  Current  Produc- 
tion—Before-tax  profits  of 
corporations  organized  for 
profit  adjusted  to  remove  the 
effect  of  inventory  profits; 
this  is  further  adjusted 
to  correct  tax-return  depre- 
ciation to  reflect  current 
replacement  costs  and  differ- 
ences between  depreciation 
formulas  allowable  under  the 
tax  laws  and  actual  service 
life. 

Undistributed  Profits-The 

portion  of  a  corporation's 
profit  remaining  after  taxes 
and  dividends  are  paid. 

Indirect  Business  Tax  and 
Nontax  Accruals  -Tax  liabil- 
ities paid  by  business,  other 
than  employer  contributions 
for  social  insurance  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes.  Sales 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
real  property  taxes  paid  by 
businesses  are  the  principal 
types  of  indirect  taxes. 

Composite  Index  of 
Leading  Indicators 
—A  combined  index  of  12 
indicators  of  specialized 
economic  activities  that 
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usually  record  business  cycle 
peaks  and  troughs  ahead  of 
current  general  economic 
activity,  thus  providing  clues 
to  future  shifts  in  the 
general  direction  of  business 
activity. 

Composite  Index  of  Coincident 
Indicators-A  combined  index 
of  five  indicators  of  special- 
ized economic  activities  whose 
cyclical  peaks  and  troughs 
coincide  with  the  level  of 
general  economic  activity. 

Layoff  Rate-A  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  monthly 
measurement  of  the  rate  of 
layoffs  per  100  employees 
in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  number  of  lay- 
offs in  reporting  firms  is 
divided  by  employment  in 
these  firms  and  multiplied 
by  100. 

Money  Balance— Average  bal- 
ance in  real  dollars  of 
(1)  currency  and  demand 
deposits  outside  the  Treasury, 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
vaults  of  all  commercial 
banks;  (2)  foreign  demand 
balances  at  Federal  Reserve 
Banks;  and  (3)  noninstitu- 
tional  deposits,  consisting 
primarily  of  individual 
checking  accounts. 

Industrial  Production 
Industrial  Production  Index- 
Measures  average  changes  in 
the  physical  volume  of  output 
produced  by  the  Nation's 
factories,  mines,  and  gener- 
ating plants. 

Major  Market  Groupings- 
Groupings  of  industries  to 
reflect  the  end  uses  (or 
primary  customers)  to  which 
the  goods  are  put. 

Manufacturing  and  Trade  Sales 
and  Inventories 

Inventory-to-Sales  Ratio- 
Indicates  the  number  of  months 
supply  of  goods  on  hand  at 
the  current  rate  of  sales. 
The  respective  ratios  are 
derived  by  dividing  the  value 
of  inventories  at  the  end  of 
a  given  period  by  the  value 
of  sales  during  the  same 
period. 


Advance  Retail  Sales- 
May 

General  Merchandise  Group 

With  Nonstores-lncludes 
department  stores,  variety 
stores,  general  stores,  and 
those  selling  general  mer- 
chandise by  mail  and  vending 
machine. 

Value  of  New  Construction 

Value  of  New  Construction  Put 
in  Place— Measures  the  esti- 
mated value  of  both  private 
and  public  construction 
activity,  including  additions 
and  alterations  of  existing 
structures.  The  estimates 
are  intended  to  represent 
value  of  construction  installed 
or  erected  during  a  given 
time  period  and  covers  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  fees, 
charges  for  equipment,  over- 
head, and  profit  on  construc- 
tion operations. 

Consumer  Price  Index- 
Measures  average  changes  in 
prices  of  goods  and  services 
usually  bought  by  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers. 
It  is  based  on  prices  of  about 
400  items  obtained  in  urban 
portions  of  39  major  statis- 
tical areas  and  17  smaller 
cities,  chosen  to  represent 
all  urban  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

Wholesale  Price  Index— Meas- 
ures average  changes  in  prices 
of  commodities  sold  in  large 
quantities  by  producers  in 
primary  markets  in  the  U.S. 
The  index  is  based  on  a 
sample  of  about  2,700  commod- 
ities selected  to  represent 
the  movement  of  prices  of 
ail  commodities  produced. 

Agricultural  Prices 

Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers  to  Index 
of  Prices  Paid— Measures 
the  purchasing  power  of 
products  sold  by  farmers 
compared  to  their  purchasing 
power  in  the  base  period 
above  100;  products  sold 
by  farmers  have  an  average 
per-unit  purchasing  power 
higher  than  in  the  base 
period.  Below  100,  the 
average  per-unit  purchasing 
power  of  commodities  sold 


by  farmers  is  less  than  in 
the  base  period.  It  is  a 
price  comparison,  not  a 
measure  of  cost,  standard 
of  living,  or  income  parity. 

Productivity  and  Labor  Costs 

Unit  Labor  Costs— An  index 
that  measures  changes  in  labor 
cost  in  the  production  of  one 
unit  of  output. 

Federal  Government  Receipts 
and  Expenditures 

Federal  Government  Purchases 
of  Goods  and  Services- 
Total  Federal  Government 
purchases  for  national  defense 
and  for  nondefense  purposes. 

Federal  Government  Transfer 
Payments— Income  flows  that 
represent  a  change  in  the 
distribution  of  national 
wealth.  The  primary  com- 
ponents of  Federal  Govern- 
ment transfer  payments  are 
Social  Security  benefits 
and  veterans  pensions. 

Corporate  Profits  Tax  Accruals 

—Tax  liabilities  of  corpor- 
ations recorded  on  an  accrual 
basis,  i.e.,  the  tax  liabil- 
ities are  assigned  to  the 
period  when  the  profits  are 
earned,  rather  than  the 
period  when  the  taxes  are 
actually  paid  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  State 
governments. 

Section  IV 

OTHER   TRENDS 

Sources  and  Uses  of  Energy 
British  Thermal  Unit  (Btu) 
—The  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of 
1  pound  of  water  1  degree 
Fahrenheit  at  or  near  the 
point  of  maximum  density 
(39.2  F). 

Energy  Use  in  Manufacturing 

Coke  and  Breeze— Bituminous 
coal  from  which  the  volatile 
constituents  have  been  driven 
off  by  heat.  The  fine  screen- 
ings from  crushed  coke  are 
called  breeze. 

Kilowatt-Hour  Equivalent- 
Data  on  fuels  consumed  were 
counted  to  kilowatt -hour 
equivalents  in  order  to  pro- 


vide figures  on  the  basis 

of  a  comparable  unit  of  energy. 

Pollution  Abatement  Expenditures 

Air  Quality  Control— Regulatory, 

administrative,  operational, 
and  other  activities  directly 
related  to  the  abatement  of 
air  pollution. 

Direct  Expenditure— Payments 
to  employees,  suppliers,  con- 
tractors, beneficiaries,  and 
other  final  recipients  of 
governmental  payments  (i.e., 
expenditure  other  than  inter- 
governmental) by  the  general 
government;  excludes  utility 
expenditure. 

Intergovernmental  Transactions 
—  Intergovernmental  revenue  and 
intergovernmental  expenditure 
comprise,  respectively,  pay- 
ments from  one  government  to 
another  as  grants-in-aid, 
shared  revenues,  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  or  reimburse- 
ments for  governmental  services. 
Solid  waste  management— Consists 
of  those  regulatory,  adminis- 
trative, operational,  and  other 
activities  directly  related 
to  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  trash,  garbage,  and 
other  forms  of  solid  waste, 
including  street  cleaning. 

Imports  of  Metals  and 

Minerals 

Mineral  and  Metal  Imports 

in  1975 

Net  Imports— Amount  of  U.S. 
consumption,  in  percentage 
terms,  that  is  made  up  of 
U.S.  imports  minus  U.S. 
exports  and  plus  or  minus 
changes  in  both  industry 
and  government  stockpiles. 

Special  Feature 
HISTORICAL 
STATISTICS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Due  to  the  historical  nature 
of  the  data  included,  many 
series  may  have  been  subject 
to  changes  in  concept  and 
coverage.  These  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  but 
they  are  explained  in 
Historical  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  Colonial 
Times  to  1 9 70,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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